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ELSTER'S FOLLY, 



CHAPTER I. 

BREAKFAST WITH THE DOWAGER. 

The Dowager Countess of Kirton stood in the 
sonny breakfast-room at Hartledon, surveying the 
well-spread table with complacency; for it ap- 
peared to be rather more elaborately set out than 
usual, and nobody living loved good cheer better 
than she. When she saw two cups and saucers 
on the cloth instead of one, it occurred to her that 
Maude must, by caprice, be coming down to the 
meal, which she had not done of late. The 
Countess Dowager had arrived at midnight from 
Garchester, in consequence of having missed the 
VOL. m. B 
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earlier train, and found nearly all the house gone 
to bed. She was in a furious humour, and no- 
body had told her of the arrival of the earl: 
nobody ever did tell her any more than they were 
obliged; for she was not held in estimation at 
Hartledon. 

^^ Potted tongue," she exclaimed, dodging 

round the table, lifting the covers, and looking 

and sniffing. " A raised pie ; I wonder what's in 

it? And whatever^s that stuff in jelly? it looks 

delicious. This is through the blowing-up I gave 

to Hedges the other day; nothing like finding 

fault. There's hot dishes coming up too, for the 

stands are on the table. I suppose Maude gave 

out that she should be down this morning. Such 

idleness — ^her lying in bed ! It's all rubbish, her 

fancying she's ill: she's as well and hearty as I 

am, and she takes and gives way like a sim — 

ara-a-ah !" 

The conclusion was a sort of scream, caused 
by the entrance of the earl. She was just in the 
act of conveying surreptitiously some delicious 
morsel cribbed from a dish to her mouth on the 
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€nd of a fork. It was arrested midway ; and the 
mouth opened to receive, it, remained open from 
consternation. 

" How are you, Lady Kirton V* 

" Where on earth did you spring from ?" 

"From my room," said the earl. 

She went round to her seat rather chopfallen. 
To say nothing of being caught at the little in- 
terlude of the fork, she was also caught in a 
costume that was, to say the least of it, not be- 
coming: a washed-out old buff dressing-gown, 
with torn frills and short in the skirts, and a 
nighl^cap with a flapping border. Expecting no 
company but herself, and not caring for Hedges, 
to whom she had got used, the Countess Dowager 
had thus descended. She was a wretchedly vain 
old woman stiQ ; and to be seen thus by a young 
and attractive man was any thing but satisfactory, 
although he was her son-in-law. 

"What's the good of your appearing before 
people like a ghost, Hartledon? When did you 
arrive?" 

" Yesterday afternoon. '* 
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" Ugh 1 And time you did, I think, with your 
poor wife fretting herself to death for you. How 
is she this morning?" 

"Veiywell." 

"UghT' You must please to imagine this 
sound, something between a grunt and a groan, 
that the estimable lady gave vent to whenever put 
out. It is not capable of being written. ^^ You 
might have sent word you were coming. I should 
think you frightened your wife to death." 

"Not quite." 

He walked across the room and rang the 
bell ; taking, as it were, the executive out of the 
Dowager^s hands. Hedges brought in the break- 
fast. It had been the Dowager's pleasure that 
nobody else should serve her at that meal — ^per- 
haps on account of these peculiarities of cos- 
tume. 

She slipped out of the room, and came back 
with her night-cap off and a green turban on. 
The toilette had been hurried, and the false front 
fell too much over her nose, and the cheeks were 
red in the wrong place. She never looked so 
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cmmingly keen as in these moments: her fore- 
head (what there was of it) hidden, her little 
eyes peering out f5rom under the brows. 

"Will you be so kind as pour out the cofiee 
in Maude's place to-day, Lady Kirton ? She has 
promised to get up another morning." 

It was making her so entirely into a guest, 
and intentionally she thought, that Lady Earton 
did not like it. Not only did she ftdly intend 
Lord Hartledon's home to be her home, but she 
meant to be the one ruling power in it. Keep 
Maude just now to her sick fancies, and later to 
her round of gay hfe, and there'd be little fear of 
her asserting her independence. 

" Are you in the habit of setting out this sort 
of breakfast. Hedges ?" asked the earl ; for what 
with the cold dishes and the hot, the board looked 
like an elaborate dinner. 

" We have made some difference, my lord, this 
morning." 

" For me, I suppose. You need not do so in 
future. I have got out of the habit of eating 
breakfast ; and if I ate it ever so, I don't want 
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this sort of display. Captain Kirton gets up later^ 
I presume." 

"He's hardly ever up before eleven," said 
Hedges. "But he makes a good breakfast, my 
lord." 

"That's all right. Tempt him with any deli- 
cacy you can devise. He wants strength." 

The Dowager was filming. " Don't you think 
I'm capable of regulating these things, Hartledon, 
rd beg leave to ask?" 

" O, no doubt. I beg you will make yourself 
at home while you stay with us. — ^I should like 
some tea, Hedges." 

She could have thrown the coffee-pot at him. 
Tliere was incipient independence in his every 
movement ; there was latent war in his look. He 
was no more the puppet in her hands that he had 
been ; the day was gone by for ever. 

Perhaps Val could not himself have explained 
the feeling that was tliis morning working within 
him. It was the first time he and the Dowager 
had met since the marriage, and the sight of her 
brought before him all too prominently the ill- 
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omened past : her unjustifiable scheming — ^his own 
miserable weakness. If ever Lord Hartledon felt 
shame and repentance for that weak yielding of 
his, he felt it now — felt it in all its bitterness ; and 
something very like rage against the Dowager was 
bubbling up in his spirit, which he had some ado 
to suppress. 

He did suppress it, however, though it rendered 
him less courteous than usual ; and the meal pro- 
ceeded partly in silence; an interchanged word, 
civil on the surface, passing now and then. The 
Dowager enjoyed herself and eat away as usual, 
and had little leisure, while the eating lasted, for 
any thing else. 

" What makes you take nothing?" she asked, 
perceiving at length that he had only a piece of 
toast on his plate, and was playing with that. 

" I am not himgry." 

"These mushrooms are deUcious; so are the 
kidneys." 

"They look good." 

" Have you left off eating breakfast I" 

" I have not felt muclji appetite for it lately.'' 
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"What has taken your appetite?" 

The earl shghtly raised his eyebrows, and 
balanced his tea-spoon on the edge of his cup. 
" One can't eat much in the heat of summer.'* 

" Heat of simuner ! it's nothing more than 
autumn now. And you are as thin as a weasel 
too. Take and try that raised pie." 

" Do let me and my appetite alone, Lady Ear- 
ton. If I wanted any thing, I should take it." 

" Let you alone ! yes, of course I — ^You don't 
want it to be noticed that you are out of sorts," 
snapped the Dowager. " / know the signs — ^turn- 
ing at good food and swiUing down aU that tea. 
You've been raking and racketing about London 
with a heap of fast men — that's what you've 
been at." 

The *^ raking and racketing about London" 
presented so complete a contrast to the lonely life 
of care and anxiety he had really passed, that the 
earl smiled in very bitterness. And the smile 
incensed the Dowager, for she misunderstood it. 

"It's early days to begin 1 I don't think you 
ouffht to have married Maude." 
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" I don't think I ought." 

She did not expect the rejoinder, and dropped 
her knife and fork. " Why did you marry her ?" 

"Nay— perhaps you can tell that better 
than I." 

The Countess Dowager pushed up her hair. 
^^ Are you going to throw off the mask outright, 
and become a bad husband as well as a neglectful 
oner 

He rose from his seat and went to the window, 
which was open to the ground. He did not wish 
to quarrel with her if he could help it. Lady 
Kirton raised her voice. 

" Staying away, as you have, in London, and 
leaving Maude here to pine alone." 

" Business kept me in London." 

" I daresay it did I" cried the wrathful Dowa- 
ger. "If Maude died of ennui, jou'd not care. 
She can't go about much herself just now, poor 
thing 1 I wish Edward had lived." 

" I wish he had, with aU my heart !" came the 
answer ; and the tone struck surprise on the Dow- 
ager's eaiv-it was so full of pain. "Maude's 
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coming to Hartledon without me was her owa 
doing," he remarked. " I wished her not to- 
come." 

" I daresay you did, as her heart was set upon 
it. The fact of her wisliing to do a thing would 
be the signal for your opposing it ; I've gathered 
that much. My advice to Maude is, to assert her 
own will, iiTespective of yours." 

" Don't you think. Lady Kirton, that it may 
be as well if you let me and my wife alone ? We 
shall get along, no doubt, without interference;. 
lo^itli interference we might not." 

What with one thing and another, the Dowa- 
ger^s temper was inflammable that morning ; and 
when it got into that undesirable state she was apt 
to say pretty free things, even for her. 

"Edward would have made her the better 
husband." 

" But she didn't like him, you know !" spoke 
the ear], his eyes flashing with the reminiscence 
of an old thought; and the Countess Dowager 
took the sentence to be spoken literally, and not 
ironically. 
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" Ah 1 not like him. If you had had eyes as- 
Val Elster, you'd have seen whd;her she liked him 
or not. She was dying for him— not for you." 

The earl made no reply. It was only what he- 
had suspected, in a half-doubting sort of way, at 
the time. A Httle spaniel, that belonged to one of" 
the gardeners, ran up and Kcked his hand. 

^' The time that I had of it I" continued the- 
Dowager ; her nose getting redder and redder as 
her temper got up. "But for me, Maude never 
would have been forced into having you. And 
she shouldrbtj if I'd thought you were going to- 
turn out like this." 

He wheeled round and faced her ; his pale face- 
working with emotion, but his voice subdued to 
calmness. Lady Barton's last words halted on her 
tongue, for his look startled even her, in its reso- 
lute sternness. 

"To what end are you saying this, madam? 
You know perfectly well that you almost moved 
heaven and earth, scheming to get me : you^ I say ; 
I prefer to leave my wife's name out of this : and 
I fell into the snare. I have not complained of 
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my bargain ; so far as I know, Maude has not : 
but if it be otherwise — if she and you repent of the 
union, I am wiUing to dissolve it, as far as it can 
be dissolved, and to institute measures for living 
apart." 

Never, never had she suspected it could come 
to this. She sat staring at him, her eyes romid, 
her mouth open. Of a verity she did not beheve 
the calm resolute man before her could be the once 
vacillating, sweet-tempered, yielding Val Elster. 

" Have you been taking up with somebody 
else?" 

The earl's brow darkened; he could have 
ground his teeth with shame, that this woman, 
debased in mind, vulgar in speech, was his wife's 
mother. 

"Listen, while I speak a word of truth," he 
said. Ills eyes bent on her with a strange fire, that 
if it told of undisguised earnestness, told also of in- 
ward fever. "I married your daughter, and I 
am ready and wilhng to do my duty by her in 
all honour, as I have done it since the day of the 
marriage. Whatever my follies may have been 
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as a young man, I am at least incapable of wrong- 
ing my wife as a married one. She has liad no 
canse to complain of want of affection — ask her 
whether she has — ^but — " 

"O, what a hypocrite!" interrupted the 
Dowager, with a shriek. "And all the time 
you've left her here neglected, while you were 
taking it out in amusement in London ! You've 
been dinner-giving and Eichmond-going, and 
theatre-frequenting, and card-playing, and race- 
horsing — and I shouldn't wonder but you've been 
cock-fighting, and a hundred other things that's 
disreputable, and have come down here worn to 
a skeleton r' 

" But if she is discontented, if she does not 
care for me, as you would seem to intimate," re- 
sumed the earl, passing over the attack without 
notice; "in short, if Maude would be happier 
without me, I am quite willing, as I have just 
said, to relieve her of her distasteful husband." 

" Of all the wicked plotters, you must be the 
worst ! My darling, unoffending Maude ! A di- 
vorce for her!" 
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" We are neither of us eligible for a divorce," 
he coolly rejoined. " A separation alone is open 
to us, and that an amicable one. Should it come 
to it, every possible provision can be made for 
your daughter's comfort; she shall retain this 
home ; she shall have, if she wishes, a town- 
house ; I will deny her nothing." 

Lady Barton rolled her handkerchief into a 
ball and rubbed her face gingerly. Not imtil this 
moment had she believed him to be in earnest, and 
the conviction frightened her. 

" Why do you wish to separate from her?" she 
asked, in a subdued tone. 

" I do not wish it. I said I was willing to do 
so if she wished it. You have been taking pains 
to convince me that Maude's love was not mine, 
that she was only forced into the marriage with 
me. Should this have been the case, I must be 
distasteful to her still; an encimibrance she may 
wish to get rid of." 

The Countess Dowager had overshot her mai'k, 
.and saw it. 

"Understand me," said the earl. "The chief 
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object I have in life is Maude's comfort. To 
insure her happiness, I do not care what I sacri- 
fice." 

*^0! Would you like to separate fix)m her, 
pray?" 

A slight flush rose to his cheek. "My opinion 
is, that Maude will be happier with me than 
apart. Should she think otherwise, I will not 
bring my own feelings in question at all, but act 
irrespective of them." 

"Did she meet you yesterday with imkind- 
ness— with dislike?" 

" Quite the contrary." 

" Of course. Perhaps I was mistaken about 
the past," said the Dowager, staring at him very 
hard, and in a sort of defiance. "Maude was al- 
ways very close. If you said any thing about 
separation now, I daresay you'd kill her. My be- 
lief is, that she does care for you, and a great 
deal more than you deserve." 

" It may be better to ascertain the truth from 
Maude—" 

" You'll not say a syllable to her !" cri^ the 
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Countess Dowager, starting up in terror. " She'd 
never forgive me ; she'd turn me out of the house. 
Hartledon, promise you'll not tell her." 

He stood back against the window, never 
speaking. 

" She does love you ; Til swear it — there ! I 
thought I'd frighten you, for you had no right to 
send Maude home alone; and it made me very 
cross, because I saw how she felt it. Separation, 
indeed I and Maude beginning to make little 
frocks and caps ! What can you be thinking of, 
Hartr 

He was thinking of a great deal, no doubt; 
and his thoughts were as bitter as they could well 
be. He did not wish to separate ; he felt, come 
what come would, his place should be by his wife's 
side, as long as circumstances permitted it. 

"Will you hear a word of warning. Lady 
Kirton? I and my wife will be happy enough 
together, I beheve, if we are allowed to be ; but 
the style of conversation you have just adopted to 
me will not conduce to it ; it might retaliate on 
Maude, you see. Do not again attempt it." 
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"How you have changed P was her involun- 
tary remark. 

" Yes ; I am not the foolish, yielding boy I 
was. And now I wish to speak of your son. He 
seems very ill." 

"A poking, intruding fellow, why can't he 
keep his ailments in his own barracks ?" was the 
rejoinder, more wrathful than affectionate. **I 
told Maude I'd not have him here, and what does 
she do but go and write o£f by the same post and 
tell him to come! I don't like sick folks about 
me, and never did. — What do y<m want?" 

The last question was addressed to Hedges, 
who had come in uncalled for. It was only to 
bring a letter to his master. Lord Hartledon 
seized on it as a welcome interruption, and he 
carried it outside the glass doors, and sat down on 
a garden-seat at a distance. 

How he hated the style of attack just made on 
him; the style of the Dowager altogether! He 
asked himself in what manner he could avoid such 
for the future. It was a debasing, lowering occur- 
rence, and he felt quite sure that it could hardly 
VOL. m. 
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have taken place in his servants' ball. But he 
was glad he had said what he did about the sepa- 
ration. It might grieve him to part from his wife, 
but Mr. Carr had warned him that he ought to do 
it. Certainly, if she disUked him so very much — 
if she forced it upon him — ^why, then, it would be 
an easier task ; but she did not dislike him, an' 
he was any judge. If she had done so before 
marriage, she had learnt to like him now ; and he 
believed that the bare mention of parting would 
shock her : and so — ^his duty seemed to lie by her 
side. What with one thing and another, the Earl 
of Hartledon by no means saw his way clear. 

He held the letter in his hand for some 
minutes before he tore it open. The hand- 
writing warned him that it was from Mr. Carr, 
and he knew that no pleasant news could be in 
it. Li fact, the earl bad placed himself in that 
unsatisfactory position as to render any thing but 
ill news next door to an impossibiUty. 

It contained but a few lines — a word of cau- 
tion that Mr. Carr had forgotten to speak when 
he took leave of Lord Hartledon the previous 
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morning. "Let me advise you not to say any 
thing to those people — Gum, I think the name is 
— ^about G. G. It might not be altogether pru- 
dent for you to do it. Should you remain any 
time at Hartledon, I will come down for a few 
days and question for myself." 

"Tve done it already," thought the earl, as he 
folded the letter and returned it to his pocket. 
^As to my staying any time at Hartledon — ^not 
if I know it." 

Looking up at the sound of footsteps, he saw 
Hedges approaching. Never free from a certain 
apprehension when any unexpected interruption 
occurred — ^an apprehension that turned his heart 
sick, and set his pulses beating — ^the earl waited, 
outwardly very calm. 

"Floyd has called, my lord, and is asking to 
see you. He seems rather — ^rather concerned and 
put out. I think it's something about — ^about the 
death last summer." 

Hedges hardly knew how to frame his words^ 
and Lord Hartledon stared at him. 

"Floyd can come to me here," he said. 
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The miller soon made his appearance, carrying 
a sort of portemonnaie in his hand. It was made 
of Russian leather, its rims being '^of solid gold. 
The earl knew it in a moment, in spite of its 
marks of defacement. 

"Do you recognise it, my lord?" asked the 
miller. 

<^Yes, I do," replied Lord Hartledon. "It 
belonged to my brother." 

"Well, I thought so," returned the miller. 
" On the very day before that unfortunate race 
last year, his lordship was talking to me, and 
had this in his hand. I felt sure it was the same 
the moment I saw it." 

*^ He had it with him on the day of the race," 
observed Lord Hartledon. "Mr. Carteret said 
he saw it lying in the boat when they started. 
We always thought it had been lost in the river. 
Where did you find it ?" 

"Well, it's very odd, my lord, but I found it 
buried." 

"Buried!" 

" Buried in the ground, not far from the river. 
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alongside the path that leads from where his 
lordship was found, to Hartledon. I was getting 
up some dandelion roots for my wife this morning 
early, and I dug up this close to one. There's 
where the knife touched it. My lord," added the 
miller, " I beg to say that I have not opened it, 
I wiped it and put it in paper, and said nothing 
to any body, but came here with it as soon as 
I thought you'd be up. That lad of mine, Eip- 
per, said last night you were at Hartledon." 

The miller was an honest and truthful man ; 
and Lord Hartledon knew that when he said he 
had not opened it, he had not. It contained still 
some thin memorandums in his brother^s writing, 
but no money; and this was noticeable, since it 
was quite sure to have had money in it on that 
day. 

"Those that buried it might have taken it 
out," he observed, following the bent of his 
thoughts. 

"But who did bury it; and where did they 
find it, to allow of their burying it?" questioned 
the miller. " How did they come by it ? — that's 
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the odd tiling. I am certain it was not in the 
skiff, for I searched that over myself." 

Lord Hartledon said little. He could not 
understand it ; and the incident, i;\dth the sight of 
the shps of paper, was bringing his brother all too 
palpably before him. One of them had concerned 
himself, though in what manner he would never 
know now. It ran as follows : " Not to forget 
Val." Poor fellow ! Poor Lord Hartledon ! 

"Would your lordship Uke to come and see 
the spot where I found it?" asked the miller. 
"IVe just covered it up, so that nobody will 
notice it going by." 

Lord Hartledon said he should, and would go 
in the course of the day ; and Mr. Floyd took his 
departure. Val sat on awhile where he was, and 
then he went in, locked up the damp portemonnaie 
with its tarnished rims, and went on to the pre- 
sence of his wife. 

She was dressed now, but had not come out of 
her bedroom. She evidently meant to be very 
kind and pleasant with him ; different from what 
she had used to be, for she smiled, and began a 
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Kttle apology for her tardiness, saying she would 
^t up when he did in future. 

He motioned her back to her seat on the 
sofa^before the open window, and sat down by 
her. His face was grtive;, she thought she had 
never seen it so much so — ^grave and firm, and 
his voice was grave too, but had a kindly tone 
in it. He took both her hands between his as 
he spoke ; not so much, it seemed, in affection, 
as to impress solemnity upon l^er. 

"Maude, I am going to ask you a question, 
and I beg you to answer me as truthfully as you 
<;ould answer Heaven. Have you any wish that 
we should live apart from each other?" 

" I do not imderstand you," she answered after 
a pause, during which a flush of surprise or emo- 
tion spread itself gradually over her face. 

^^Nay, the question is plain. Have you any 
wish to separate from me ?" 

" I never thoilght of such a thing. Separate 
from you 1 What can you mean ?" 

^^Yom' mother has dropped a hint that you 
iiave not been happy with me. I could almost 
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understand her to imply that you have had a 
positive distaste to me — a dislike. She sought to 
explain her words away, but she certainly spoke 
them. Is it so, Maude? I fancied something of 
the sort myself in the earlier days of our marriage." 

He turned his head sharply at an interrupting 
sound, but it was only the French clock on the 
mantel-piece, striking eleven. 

" Because," he resumed, having waited in vain 
for an answer, " if such shoidd be really your wish,. 
I will accede to it. I desire your comfort, your 
happiness beyond any earthly thing ; and if the liv* 
ing apart from me would promote it, I will sacri- 
fice my own feelings, and you shall not hear a mur- 
mur. Maude, I would sacrifice my life for you." 

She burst into tears, and laid her face upon 
his shoulder. " Are you speaking at all for your- 
self? Do you wish this?" 

"No." 

"Then how can you be so cruel?" 

"Well, I should have thought it unjustifiably 
cruel, but for the idea that has been given mc. 
Tell me the whole truth, Maude." 
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She was turning sick with fear lest his pro- 
posed intention should be carried out. She had 
begun to like her husband during the latter part 
of their sojourn in London. She had missed him 
terribly during this long period of lonely ennui at 
Hartledon; and his tender kindness to her for 
the past few fleeting hours of this their meeting 
had seemed like heaven as compared to the soli- 
tary past. Her whole heart was in her words as 
she answered : 

" When we first piarried, I did not care 
for you ; I almost think I did not like you. 
Every thing was new to me, and I felt like one 
in an imknown sea. But it wore off — it did 
indeed ; and if you only knew how I have 
thought of you, and wished for you here, you 
would never have said any thing so cruel. You 
are my husband, — ^you know you are, — and you 
cannot put me fi:om you. I cried a Uttle after 
you went down this morning, because I felt so 
happy. O Percival, promise me that you will 
never hint at tliis again !" 

He bent his face and kissed her several times. 
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His course lay plain before him ; and if an ugly 
mountain rose up before his mind's eye, shadow- 
ing forth not voluntary but forced separation, he 
would not look at it in that moment. 

"What could mamma mean?" she asked, 
thinking she would have no objection to he 
there placidly in her husband's arms for ever. 
•^^ I shaU ask her." 

"No, Maude; oblige me by saying nothmg 
about it. I have already warned Lady Kirton 
that it must not be repeated^ and I am sure it 
will not be. I wish you would also oblige me 
in another matter." 

" In any thing," she eagerly said, raising her 
4;earful eyes to his. " Val, my darling, — and I 
have never called you so before," she fondly whis- 
pered, — " ask me any thing." 

" I intend to take your brother to the warmest 
seaside place England can boast of, at once ; to- 
day or to-morrow. The sea-air may do me good 
^so. I want that, or sometliing else," he added ; 
his tone assuming a sad weariness as he remem- 
bered how futile any " sea-air^' would be for 
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mental disease such as his. "'Won't you go 
with us, Maude?" 

" O yes, and be glad to go ! Take me with 
jQVL always every where." 

He left her to proceed to the room of Captain 
Kirton, thinking that he and his Avife might have 
been veiy happy together yet, but for that one 
awful shadow of the past, wliich she did not laiow 
any thing of; and he prayed she never might. 

After all, though, it would have been but a 
irery moonlight sort of happiness. 



CHAPTER II. 

NEVER PUT IN THE NEWSPAPERS I 

The months rolled on, and Lord and Lady 
Hartledon did not separate. They remained to- 
gether, and were, so far, happy enough — the 
moonlight happiness hinted at; and it is, as I 
believe, the best and calmest sort of happiness 
for married life. Maude's temper was unequal, 
and he was subject to prolonged hours of sad- 
ness. But the time went lightly enough over 
their heads, for all the world saw, as it goes 
over most people's. 

And Lord Hartledon was a free man still, and 
stood well with the public. Whatever the mys- 
terious accusation brought against him might have 
been, it was productive of no noisy effects as yet ; 
in popular phrase, it had come to nothing. As 
yet, as yet always. Whether he had shot a man, 
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or robbed a bank, or fired a cburch, the incipient 
accusation died away. But the fear, let it be of 
what nature it would, never died away in the 
earl's mind; and he lived as a man who has a 
sword suspended over his head. Moreover, the 
sword, in his own imagination, was slipping gra- 
dually from its fastenings; and his days were 
restless, his nights sleepless; the inward fever 
was ever consuming him. 

As none knew better than Thomas Carr. 
There were two witnesses who could bring the 
facts home to the earl ; and, so far as was known, 
only two : the stranger, who had paid him a visit, 
and been taken for a clergyman; and the man 
Gordon, or Gorton. The latter was the dan- 
gerous one; and they had not yet been able to 
trace him. Mr. Carr's friend. Green the de- 
tective, had famished that gentleman with a de- 
scriptive bill of Gordon of the mutiny : " a young, 
slight man, with light eyes and very fair hair.'* 
This did not answer exactly to the Gorton who 
had played his part at Calne; but then, in re- 
gard to the latter, there remained the suspicion 
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that the red hau* was false. Whether it was the 
same man, or whether it was two men, — ^if the 
phrase may be allowed, — ^neither of them, to use 
the expressive words of Mr. Green, turned up. 
And thus the months had passed on, with nothing^ 
particular to mark them. Captain Kirton had 
been conveyed safely abroad for the winter, and 
they had good news of him; and the Countess 
Dowager was inflicting a visit upon one of her 
married daughters in Germany, the baroness with 
the unpronounceable name. 

And the matter had nearly faded out of the 
mind of Lady Hartledon. It would have faded 
quite, but for certain interviews with Thomas 
Carr at his chambers, when the earl's face of 
care precluded the idea that the visits could be 
those of mere idleness or pleasure; and for the 
secret trouble that unmistakably sat on her hus- 
band like an incubus. At times he would moan in 
his sleep as one in pain ; but if told of this, he 
had always some laughing answer ready for her 
— ^that he dreamt he was being run at by a bull, or 
that she was being tossed by one. 
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This was the pleasantest phase of Lady Hartle- 
don's married life. Her health did not allow of" 
her mixing in gaiety; and she and her husband 
passed their time happily together. All her worse 
qualities seemed to have left her, or to be sleep- 
ing; she was yielding, mild, gentle; her beauty 
had never been so great as now that it was sub- 
dued ; her languor of spirit was an attraction, her 
care to please him genuine ; and her husband gave 
her love for love. They were in their town-house 
now, not having gone back at all to Hartledon. 
A fine, handsome, commodious house this, a con* 
trast to the hired one they had first occupied. 

Li January the baby was bom ; and Maude's 
eyes glistened with tears of delight because it was 
a boy : a little heir to the broad lands of Hartle- 
don. She was very well, and seemed that she 
could never be tired of fondling her baby. 

But in the few first days succeeding that of 
the birth, a strange fancy took possession of her : 
she observed, or thought she observed, that her 
husband did not seem to care for the child. He 
did not caress it ; she once heard him sighing over 
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it; and he never put it into the newspapers. 
Other countesses* infants^ the heirs especially, 
could be made known to the world in announce- 
ments as grand as you please; but not so hers. 
The omission might never have come to her 
knowledge, since at first she was not allowed 
to see newspapers or any other reading, but for a 
letter from the Countess Dowager. That lady 
wrote in a high state of wrath from Grermany; 
she had looked every day for ten days in the 
Timesy and saw no chronicle of the happy event ; 
and she demanded to know the reason. It af- 
forded her a valve for her temper, which had 
been in an explosive state for some time against 
Lord Hartledon, that ungracious son-in-law hav- 
ing actually forbidden her his house until Maude's 
illness should be over; telling her plainly that he 
would not have his wife worried. Lady Hartledon 
said nothing for a day or two ; she was watching 
her husband; watching for the signs or non- 
signs of the fancy which had taken possession of 
her. 

He was in her room one dark afternoon, stand* 
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ing with his elbow on the mantel-piece while he 
talked to her: a spacious room of luxury and 
comfort, that it must have been almost a pleasure 
to be ill in. Lady Hartledon was up and dressed, 
and was sitting in the easy-chair: she seemed 
to be getting strong rapidly; and the red little 
gentleman in the cradle, sleeping quietly, was 
fifteen days old. 

"About his name, Percival; what is it to be?' 
she asked. " Your own ?" 

"No, no, not mine," said the earl quickly; "I 
never did like mine. Choose some other, Maude." 

"What do you wish it to be?" 

"Anything." 

The short answer did not please the young 
mother ; neither did the dreamy tone in which it 
was spoken. "Don't you care what it is?" she 
asked rather plaintively. 

"Not much, for myself. I wish it to be any 
thing you shall choose." 

"I thought perhaps you would have liked it 
named after your brother," she said, very much 
offended on the baby's account. 

VOL. ni. D 
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"George!" 

"George, no. I never knew George; I 
should not be likely to think of him. Edward." 

Lord Hartledon looked at the fire, pushing 
back his luxuriant hair in an absent fashion. 
"Yes, Maude, let it be Edward. It will do as 
well as any thing else." 

"Good gracious, Percival, one would think 
you had been having babies all your life!" she 
exclaimed resentfully. " ^ Do as well as any thing 
else!' K he were our tenth son, instead of our 
first, you could not treat it with more indifference. 
I have done nothing but deliberate on the name 
since he was bom ; and I don't believe you have 
once given it a thought." 

Lord Hartledon turned his bright face upon 
her ; and when illumined with a smile, as now, it 
could be as bright as it was before the care came 
upon it. "I don't think we men attach the import- 
ance to names in a general way that you do, 
Maude. I shall like to have it Edward." 

" Edward WilUam Algernon — ^" 

"No, no, no," broke in the earl, as if the 
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number alarmed him. " Pray don't have a string 
of names: one's quite enough." 

" O, very well/' she returned, biting her lips. 
^^ William was your father's name, and Algernon 
is my eldest brother's : I supposed you might like 
them. I thought," she added, after a pause, " we 
might ask Lord Kirton to be godfather." 

" I have fixed on the godfathers already," said 
the earl. " Thomas Carr will be the one, and I 
intend to be the other." 

"Thomas Carr! A poor hard-working bar- 
rister, that not a soul knows, and of no family 
or influence whatever, godfather to the future earl 
of Hartledon !" uttered the offended countess. 

"I wish it, Maude," said the earl quietly; 
"Carr is the most valued friend I have in the 
world, or ever can have. Oblige me in thisi" 

" Then my brother can be the other." 

" No ; I shall stand to the child myself; and I 
wish you would be the godmother." 

" Well, Tm sure it's quite reversing the order 
of things!" she said, tacitly conceding the point, 
" He'll never get any presents." 
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* 

"He*ll be as well without them." 

There ensued a silence. The firelight played 
on the pink-silk and lace curtains of the baby's 
bed, as it did on Lady Hartledon's face; a 
thoughtful face just now. Twilight was drawing 
on, and the fire lighted the room. 

"Percival, do you cai'e for the child?" 

The tone had a sound of passion in it, break- 
ing upon the continued silence. Lord Hartledon 
lifted his bent face and glanced at his wife. 

" Do I care for the child, Maude ? What a ques- 
tion 1 I do care for him : more than I let appear." 

And if her voice had passion it, his had pain. 
He crossed the room, and stood looking down 
on the sleeping baby, touching at length its 
cheeks with his finger. He could have knelt 
down, there and then, and wept over the child, and 
prayed, O how earnestly, that God would take it 
to Himself, not sufier it to live. Many and many 
a prayer had ascended from his heart in their 
earlier married days, that his wife might not bear 
him children ; for he could but entail upon them 
an inheritance of shame. 
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"I don't think you have once taken him in 
your arms, Percival; you never kiss and fondle 
him. It's quite unnatural." 

" I give my kisses in the dark," said the earl 
with a laugh, as he came back to where she was 
sitting. And this was in a sense true ; for once 
when he happened to be alone for an instant with 
the baby, he had clasped it and kissed it in a sort 
of almost delirious agony. 

" You never put it ui the Times, you know !" 

" Never what ?" 

"Never put its birth in the Times. Did you 
forget it r 

" It must have been very stupid of me," re- 
marked the earl. "Nevel* mind, Maude; he 
won't grow the less for the omission. When are 
you coming down stairs ?" 

" Mamma is in a rage over it ; she says such 
neglect ought to be punished with imprisonment; 
and she knows you have done it on purpose." 

" She is always in a rage with me, no matter 
what I do," returned Val good-humouredly. " She 
thought to be here at this time, and sway us 
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all, — ^you and me and baby; and I stopped it. 
Ho, ho I young sir I" 

The baby had burst out with a cry, and a 
watchful attendant came gliding in at the sound. 
Lord Hartledon quitted the room and went straight 
down to the Temple to Mr. Carres chambers. He 
found him in all the bustle of departure from 
town. A cab stood at the foot of the stairs, and 
Mr. Carr's laundress, a queer old body with an 
inverted black bonnet, was handing the cabman 
a parcel of books. 

"A minute more and you'd have been too 
late," observed Mr. Carr, as Lord Hartledon met 
him on the stairs, a coat on his arm. 

" I thought you did not start till to-morrow." 

" But I found I must go to-day. I can give 
you three minutes, Hartledon. Is it any thing 
particular?" 

The earl drew him into his room. " I have 
come to crave a favour, Carr. It has been on 
my lips to ask you before, but they would not 
frame the words. This child of mine : will you 
stand to it with myself?" 
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One moment's hesitation, quite perceptible to 
the sensitive mind of Lord Hartledon, and then 
Mr. Carr spoke out bravely and cheerily. 

"Of course I wiU." 

" I see you hesitate : but I do not like to ask 
any one else." 

" If I hesitated, it was at thought of the grave 
responsibiUty attaching to the office. I believe I 
look upon it in a more serious Ught than most 
people do, and I have never stood to a child yet. 
I will stand to this one with all my heart." 

Lord Hartledon clasped his hand in reply, 
and they began to descend the stairs. "Poor 
Maude is dreaming of making a grand thing of 
the christening," he said; "she wanted to ask 
Lord Barton to come to it. It will take place in 
about a fortnight." 

" Very well ; I must run up for it, unless you 
let me stand by proxy. I wish — I wish, Hartle- 
don, you would hear me on another point," added 
the barrister, halting on a landing-place of the 
stairs, and dropping his voice to the faintest 
whisper. 
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"Welir 

" If you axe to go away at all, now's tlie time. 
Can't you be taken with an exploring fit, and sail 
to Africa, or some other place, where your travels 
would occupy years ?" 

The earl shook his head. " How canr I leave 
Maude to do battle alone with the exposure, should 
it come f 

" It is a great deal less likely to come if you 
are a few thousand miles away." 

"I question it. Should Gordon turn up, he 
is just the one to frighten a defenceless woman, 
and purchase his own silence. No; my place is 
by Maude." 

" As you please. I have spoken for the last 
time. But in remaining with her you run the 
risk of bringing on further trouble. And to me 
that would be the worst trouble of all. By the 
way, any letters bearing a certain postmark, that 
come addressed to me during my absence, Taylor 
has orders to send to you. Fare you well, Ilar- 
tledon ; I wish I could help you to peace." 

The earl watched the cab rattle away, and 
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then turned to his home. Peace 1 There was 
none of that for him. 

Lady Hartledon was not to be thwarted on 
all points, and she insisted on a grand christening. 
The Countess Dowager would come over for it, and 
did; the earl could not be discourteous enough 
to deny this ; Lord and Lady Elirton came from 
Ireland, others came; and for the first time since 
their marriage they found themselves entertain- 
ing guests. Lord Hartledon had made a faint 
opposition to it, but Maude took her own way. 
The Countess Dowager was furiously indignant 
when she heard of the fixed-on sponsors to the 
child — its father and mother, and that cynical 
wretch of a Thomas Carr ! She danced her most 
warlike dance, and set no bounds to her tongue. 
Lord Hartledon played the host in hospitable 
kindness ; but there was a shadow on his face that 
his wife did not fail to see. 

It was the evening before the christening, and 
a very snowy evening too. The earl was dressing 
for dinner; and Maude, herself ready, sat by him, 
her baby on her knee. The child had that day 
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quitted its long-sleeved gowns; it was attired in 
a splendidly-worked robe with looped-up sleeves ; 
and she had brought it in to challenge admira- 
tion for its pretty arms, with all the pardonable 
pride of a young mother. 

"Won't you kiss it for once, Val?" 

He took the child in his arms ; it had the fine 
dark eyes of its mother, and looked straight up 
from them into his. Lord Hartledon suddenly 
bent his own face down upon that little one with 
what seemed like a gesture of agony ; and when 
he raised it, both were wet with tears. Maude 
felt startled with a sort of terror : love was love ; 
but she did not understand love so painful in its 
excess as this. 

She sat down with the baby on her knee, say- 
ing nothing; he did not intend her to see the 
signs of his emotion. And this brings us to where 
we were. Lord Hartledon went on with his toi- 
lette, and presently somebody knocked at the 
door. 

Two letters for him : they had come by the 
afternoon general post* very much delayed on ac- 
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count of the snow. He came back to the gas-hght, 
opening one. A full letter, written closely; but 
he had barely glanced at it when he hastily folded 
it again, and crammed it into his pocket. If ever 
a movement expressed something to be concealed, 
that did. And Lady Hartledon was gazing at 
him with her questioning eyes. 

'^ Wasn't that letter from Thomas Carrf ' 

" Yes." 

" Is he coming up ? Or is Kirton to be 
proxy ?" 

" He is — coming, I think," said the earl, evi- 
dently knowing nothing one way or the other. 
^^ He'll be here, I daresay, to-morrow morning." 

Opening the other letter as he spoke — a 
foreign-looking letter this one — he put it up in 
the same hasty manner, with barely a glance; 
and then went on slowly with his dressing. 

" Why don't you read your letters, Percival?" 

" Fve no time. Dinner will be waiting." 

She knew that he had plenty of time, and 
that dinner would not be waiting ; she knew quite 
certainly that there was something in both the 
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letters she must not see. Rising from her seat 
in silence, she went out of the room with her 
baby; resentment and an unhealthy curiosity do- 
ing battle in her heart together. 

And Lord Hartledon sUpped the bolt of the 
door- and read the letters at once; the foreign one 
first, over which he seemed to take an instant's 
counsel with himself. Before going down, he 
locked them up in a small ebony cabinet which 
stood against the wall. The room was his own 
exclusively ; his wife had nothing to do with it. 

Had they been alone, he might have observed 
her coolness to him; but, -with many guests to 
entertain, he neither saw it nor suspected it. She 
sat opposite to him at dinner in her rich dress, 
her jewels and her smiles aUke gleaming : but the 
smiles were not turned on him. 

^^ Is that chosen sponsor of yours coming up 
for the christening; that lawyer-fellow, Carr?" 
acrimoniously inquired the Countess Dowager 
from her seat at table, bringing her face and her 
turban, all of a scarlet hue together, to bear on 
the earl. 
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" He comes up by this evening's train ; he 
will be in London late to-night, if the snow allows 
him, and will stay with us until Sunday night/' 
rephed VaJ. 

" O I That^8 no doubt the reason why you 
fixed the christening for a Saturday: that your 
friend might benefit by Sunday?" 

" Just so, madam." 

And Lady Hartledon knew, by this, that her 
husband must have read the letters. "I wonder 
what he has done with them?" came the mental 
thought, shadowing forth a dim wish that she 
could read them too. 

In the drawing-room, after dinner, some one 
proposed a carpet-quadrille, but Lord Hartledon 
seemed averse to it. In his wife's present mood, 
his opposition was, of course, the singal for her 
approval, and she began pushing the chairs aside 
with her own hands. He approached her quietly. 

^^ Maude, do not let them dance to-night." 

"Why not?" 

" Well, I have a reason. My dear, won't you 
oblige me in this?" 
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" Tell me the reason, and perhaps I will ; not 
else." 

" I will tell it you another time. Trust me I 
have a very good one. — ^What is it, Hedges ?" 

The butler had come up to his master in the 
unobtrusive manner of a well-trained servant, and 
was waiting an opportunity to speak. He said a 
word in the earl's ear, and Lady Hartledon saw 
a shiver of surprise run through her husband. 
He looked here, he looked there, as one does when 
perplexed with fear, and went finally out of the 
room with a smooth face, but one that was turn- 
ing livid. You may command the muscles of 
your face, but you cannot control that thrill of 
blood to the heart which changes its colour. 

Lady Hartledon followed in an impulse of cu- 
riosity. She looked after him over the balustrades, 
and saw him turn into the library below. Hedges 
was standing near the drawing-room door. 

« Does any one want Lord Hartledon 1" 

« Yes, my lady." 

"Wlioisit?" 

" I don't know, my lady. Some gentleman." 
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She ran lightly down the stairs, pausing at 
the foot, as if ashamed of her persistent curiosity. 
The weU-lighted hall was before her; its large 
dining-room on one side, its library and a small 
room communicating on the other. Throwing 
back her head, as if in defiance, she boldly crossed 
the hall and opened the door of the library. 

Now what had really been the thought of 
Lady Hartledon, was that the visitor was Mr. 
Carr ; that her husband was going to steal a quiet 
half-hour with him ; and that Hedges was in the 
plot. She had not lived with the earl the best 
part of a year not to have learned that Hedges 
was devoted heart and soul to his master. 

She opened the library-door. Her husband's 
back was towards her ; and facing him, his arms 
raised as if in anger or remonstrance, was the 
same stranger who had caused some commotion 
in the other house. She knew him in a moment : 
there he was, with his staid face, his black clothes, 
and his white neckcloth, looking so like a clergy- 
man. Lord Hartledon turned his head. 

" I am engaged, Maude ; you can't come in,'* 
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he peremptorily said ; and shut the door upon 
her. 

She went slowly up the stairs again, not choos- 
ing to meet the butler's eyes, past the drawing- 
rooms, and up to her own. The sight of the 
stranger, coupled with her husband's signs of emo- 
tion, had renewed all her old suspicions, she knew 
not, she never had known, of what. Jumping to 
the conclusion that those letters must be in some 
way connected with the mystery, perhaps an ad- 
vent of the visit, it set her thinking, and a very 
dissatisfied, rebellious feeUng arose in her heart. 

" I wonder if he put them in the ebony cabi- 
net?" she exclaimed. "I have a key that will 
fit that." 

Yes, she had a key to fit it. Accidentally, as 
may be said. A few weeks pre^dously. Lord Har- 
tledon mislaid his keys ; he wanted something out 
of this cabinet, in which he did not, as a rule, keep 
any thing of consequence, and tried hers. One 
was found to unlock it, and he jokingly told her 
she had a key to his treasures. But he was one 
of those who, strictly honourable in themselves, 
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cannot suspect dishonour in another; and Lord 
Hartledon supposed it simply impossible that she 
should attempt to open it of her own accord. 

They were of different natures ; and they had 
been reared in different schools. Poor Maude 
Kirton had learnt to be any thing but scrupulous, 
and really thought it a very sUght matter that 
she was about to do, almost justifiable under the 
circumstances. Almost ; if not quite. Neverthe- 
less she would not have liked to be caught at it. 

She got her bunch of keys and went into her 
husband's dressing-room, which opened from their 
bed-room: but she went on tip-toe, as one who 
knows she is doing wrong. It took some little 
time to try the keys, for there were several on the 
ring, and she did not know the right one : but the 
lid flew open at last, and disclosed the two letters 
lying there. 

She snatched at one, either that came first, and 
opened it. It happened to be the one from Mr. 
Carr, and she set herself to read it, her heart 
beating. 

" Dbab BLaetledon, — ^I think I have at last 
VOL. in. E 
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-found some trace of Gorton. There's a man of 

that name in the criminal calendar here, down for 

trial to-morrow ; I shall see then whether it is the 

same, but the description tallies. Should it be our 

Gt)rton, I think the better plan will be to leave 

him entirely alone : a man undergoing a criminal 

sentence — and this man is sure of a long period t 

of it — has neither the means nor the motive to be 

dangerous. He cannot molest you while he is 

working at Portland Island ; and, so far, you may 

live a little eased from fear. I wish — ^^ 



Mr. Carr's was a close handwriting, and this 
concluded the first page. She was turning it over, 
when Lord Hartledon's voice on the stairs caught 
her ear. He seemed to be coming up. 

Ay, and he would have caught her at her work 
but for the accidental circiunstance of the old 
Countess Dowager^s happening to look out of the 
drawing-room when he passed it, and detaining 
him with some questions, as he was hastening on- 
wards up the stairs. She did her daughter good 
service that moment, if she had never done it be- 
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fore. Maude had time to fold the letter, put it 
back, lock the cabinet, and escape. Had she been 
a nervous woman, given to be flurried and to lose 
her presence of mind, she might not have suc- 
ceeded ; but she was cool and quick in the emer- 
gency, her brain and her fingers alike steady. 

Nevertheless her heart beat a little as she stood 
within the other room, the door not latched behind 
her. She did not stir, lest he should hear her; 
and she hoped to remain unseen until he went 
down again. A ready excuse was on her lips, did 
he happen to look in, which was not probable: 
that she fancied she heard baby cry, and was lis- 
tening. 

Lord Hartledon was walking about his dress- 
ing-room, pacing it restlessly, and she very dis- 
tinctly heard suppressed groans of mortal anguish 
breaking from his lips. How he had got rid of his 
visitor, and what the visitor came for, she knew 
not. He seemed to halt before the washhand 
stand, pour out a lot of watet, and dash his faoe 
into it. 

" God help me I God help Maude I" he ejacu- 
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lated, as lie went down again to the drawing- 
room. 

And Lady Hartledon went down also, for the 
interruption had frightened her, and she did not 
attempt to open the cabinet again. She never 
knew more of the contents of Mr. Carres letter ; 
and only the substance of the other, as communi- 
cated to her by her husband. 



CHAPTER m. 

CROSS-QUESTIONING ME. GARB. 

Not until the Sunday morning did Lady Hartle- 
don speak to her husband of the stranger's visit. 
There seemed to have been no pre\4ous opportu- 
nity. Mr. Carr had arrived late on the Friday 
night ; indeed it was Saturday morning, for the 
trains were all detained ; and he and the earl sat 
up together to an unconscionable hour. For this 
short visit he was the earl's guest. Saturday 
seemed to have been given to bustle, to prepara- 
tion, to gaiety, and to nothing else. Perhaps also 
Lady Hartledon did not wish to mar that day by 
an unpleasant word. The little child was christ- 
ened ; the names given him being Edward Kirton : 
the Countess Dowager, who was in a chronic state 
of dissatisfaction with every thing and every body, 
cried out at the last moment with a snort^ that she 
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thought at least her family name might have been 
given to the child; and the earl interposed, and 
said, give it. Lord and Lady Hartledon, and Mr. 
Carr, were the sponsors : which would aflFord food 
for weeks of grumbling to the Countess Dowager. 
Hilarity reigned, and toasts were given to the new 
heir of Hartledon : and the only one who seemed 
not to enter into the spirit of the thing, but on the 
contrary to be subdued, absent, nervous, was the 
heir^s father. 

And so it went on to the Sunday morning. A 
cold, bleak, bitter morning, the wind howling, 
and the snow flying in drifts. Mr. Carr went to 
church, and he was the only one of the party in 
the house who did go. The Countess Dowager 
the previous night had proclaimed the fact that she 

I 

meant to go — as a sort of ante-reproach to any 
who did not; however, when the church-bells 
began, she was turning round in her warm bed for 
another? nap. 

Maude did not go down early ; she had not yet 
taken to do so. She breakfasted in her room, and 
stayed there toying with her baby for some time. 
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and then she went into her own sitting-room ; a 
small cosy apartment on the drawing-room floor, 
into which visitors did not intrude. It looked out 
on Hyde Park, and a very white and dreary park 
it was on that particular day. 

Drawing a chair to the window, she sat looking 
out. That is, her eyes were cast on the outer 
world, but she was so deep in thought as to see 
nothing. For two nights and a day, burning with 
curiosity, she had been putting that and that toge- 
ther in her own mind, and drawing conclusions 
according to her own light. First, there was the 
advent of the visitor ; secondly, there was the 
letter she had dipped into. She connected the 
two with each other, and wondered what the 
secret care could be that had such telling effect 
upon her husband. 

Gorton. The name had struck upon her 
memory, even while she read it, as one associated 
with that terrible time — the late earl's death. 
Gradually the flood-gates of recollection opened, 
and she knew him for the witness at the inquest 
about whom some speculation had arisen as to 
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who he was, and what his business at Cahie might 
have been with the Earl of Hartledon and his 
brother, Val Elster. 

Why should her husband be afraid of this 
man ? — as it seemed he wasy by Mr. Oarr's letter. 
What power had he of injuring the earl? — ^what 
secret did he possess of his, that might be used 
against him ? Turning it about in her mind, and 
turning it again, searching in every probable and 
improbable corner of the imagination for a solution. 
Lady Hartledon at length arrived at one, in de- 
fault of others. She thought that this man must 
know some untoward fact by which the present 
earFs succession was imperilled. Possibly the 
late earl had made some covert and degrading 
marriage ; leaving an obscure child who possessed 
rights, and might yet claim them. A romantic, 
far-fetched idea, you will say ; but she could call 
up no other in the least feasible. And she remem- 
bered some faint idea having arisen in her mind 
at the time, that the visit of the man Gorton was 
in some way connected with trouble, though she 
did not know with which brother. 
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Lord Hartledon came in and shut the door. 
He stirred the fire into a blaze, making some 
remark about the snow, and wondering how Carr 
would get down to the country again. Maude 
gave a slight answer, and then there was a silence. 
Each was considering how best to say something 
to the other. She was the quickest. 

" Lord Hartledon, what did that man want on 
Friday ?" 

"Whatman?" he rejoined, rather wincing— 
first at the "Lord Hartledon," next at the 
subject — for he knew well enough to what she 
alluded. 

"The man — ^gentleman, or what he is — ^who 
had you called down to him in the Ubrary." 

"By the way, Maude — ^yes — ^you should not 
dart in when I am engaged with visitors on busi- 



ness." 



"Well, I thought it was Mr. Oarr," she re- 
plied, glancing at his heightened colour, " What 
did he want T 

" Only to say a word to me on a matter of 
business." 
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" It was the same person who seemed to upset 
you so when he called last autumn. You have 
never been the sameT man since." 

" Don't take fancies into your head, Maude." 

" Fancies ! you know quite well there is no 
fency about it. That man holds some unpleasant 
secret of yours, I am certain." 

"Maude!" 

"WiU you tell it me?" 

" I have nothing to tell." 

" Ah, well ; I expected you'd not speak," she 
answered, with subdued acrimony ; as much as to 
say, that she made a merit of resigning herself to 
an injustice she could not help. " You have been 
keeping things from me a long time." 

"I have kept nothing from you that would 
give you pleasure to know. It is not — Maude, 
pray hear me — it is not always expedient for a 
man to make known to his wife the jars and rubs 
he has himself to encounter. A hundred trifles 
may arise that are best spared to her. That gen- 
tleman's business concerned others as well as my- 
self, and I am not at liberty to speak of it." 
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"You refuse, then, to admit me to your con- 
fidence ? — to let me know what you know f ' 

" In this I do. I am the best judge — and you 
must allow me to be so, Maude — of what ought, 
and what ought not, to be spoken of to you. You 
may always rely upon my acting for your best 
happiness, so far as I am able." 

He had been pacing the room while he spoke. 
Lady Hartledon was too resentful to answer* 
Glancing at her, he stood still by the mantel-piece 
and leaned his elbow upon it. 

" I want to make known to you another mat- 
ter, Maude. If I have kept it from you — ^*' 

" Does it concern this secret business of yours?'* 
she interrupted. 

"No." 

" Then let us have done with this first, if you 
please. " Who is Gorton ?" 

"Who is — Gorton?" he repeated, after a 
dumbfounded pause. " What Gorton ?" 

" Well, I don't know ; unless it's that man who 
gave evidence at the inquest on your brother." 

The earl stared at her, as well he might ; and 
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gulped down his breath, which seemed choking 
him. "But what about Gorton? Why do yoti 
ask me the question ?" 

" Because I fancy he is connected with this 
trouble. I — ^I thought I heard you and Mr. Carr 
mention the name yesterday when you were whis- 
pering together. I'm sure I did — ^there !" 

So far as Lord Hartledon remembered, he and 
Mr. Carr had not been whispering together yester- 
day ; had not mentioned at all the name of Gor- 
ton. They had done with the subject at that late 
sitting, the night of the barrister^s arrival; who 
had brought news that the Gorton, that morning 
tried for a great crime, was not the Gorton of whom 
they were in search. Lord Hartledon gazed at his 
wife with questioning eyes, but she persisted in 
her assertion. It was sinfully imtrue ; but how 
else could she have accounted for knowing the 
name? 

" Do you suppose I dreamt it, Lord Har- 
tledon?" 

" I don't know whether you dreamt it or not, 
Maude. Mr. Carr has certainly spoken to me 
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since he came of a man of that name ; but as cer- 
tainly not in your hearing. One Gorton was tried 
for his life on Friday— or almost for his life — and 
he mentioned to me the circumstances of the case : 
housebreaking, accompanied by violence, which 
ended in death. I cannot understand you, Maude, 
or the fancies you seem to be taking up." 

She saw how it was — ^that he would admit no- 
thing : and she looked straight out across the dreary 
park, a certain obstinate defiance veiled in her 
eyes. By the help of heaven or earth, she would 
find out this secret that he refused to disclose to 
her. 

"Every action of your life, nearly, bespeaks 
concealment," she resumed. " Look at those letters 
you received in your dressing-room on Friday 
night : you just opened them and thrust them 
unread into your pocket, because I happened to be 
there. And yet you talk of loving me I I know 
those letters contained some secret or other that 
you dare not tell me." 

She rose in some temper, and gave the fire a 
fierce poke. Lord Hartledon kept her by him. 
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"One of those letters was from Mr. Carr; and 
I presume you can make no objection to my hear- 
ing from him. The other — ^Maude, I have waited 
until now to disclose its contents to you ; I would 
not mar your happiness yesterday." 

She looked up at him. Something in his voice, 
a sad pitying tenderness, caused her heart to beat 
a shade quicker. 

" It was a foreign letter, Maude. I think you 
observed that. It bore the French postmark." 

A light broke upon her. " O Percival, it is 
about Robert I Surely he is not worse 1" 

The earl drew his wife close to him, as if he 
would shelter her : not speaking. 

" He is not dead I" she said with a gasping sob. 
^^ Ah, you need not tell me ; I see it. Robert 1 
Robert!" 

" It has been a happy death, Maude, and he is 
better off. He was quite ready to go. I wish we 
were I" 

She was crying soft tears, her face resting on 
his arm. Lord Hartledon took out the letter and 
read the chief portion of it to her. One little 
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part he dexterously omitted, which described the 
cause of death — disease of the heart. 

" But I thought he was getting so much 
better. What has killed him in this sudden 
manner ?" 

" Well, there was no great hope from the first, 
I confess I have entertained none. Mr. Hillary, 
you know, warned us that it might end either way." 

"Was it decline? — the lungs?" she sobbed. 

" He has been declining gradually, no doubt." 

" O Percival ! why did you not tell me at 
once ?" she cried, with a fresh burst of grief. " It 
seems so cruel for us to have had all that entertain- 
ment yesterday ! This is why you did not wish us 
to dance !" 

"And if I had told you, Maude, and stopped 
the entertainment, allowing the poor little fellow 
to be christened in gloom and sorrow, you'd have 
been the first to reproach me ; you might have said 
it augured ill-luck for the child." 

" Well, perhaps I should : yes, I am sure I 
should. You have acted right, after all, Yal." 
And it was a candid admission, considering what 
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she had been previously saying. He bent towards 
her with a smile, his voice quite trembling with 
its earnestness. 

"You see now with what motive I hid the 
letter from you. Maude 1 my wife I cannot this 
be an earnest that you should trust me for the 
rest? In all 1 do, as Heaven is my witness, I 
have your comfort first and foremost." 

" Don't be angry with me," she sobbed, soften- 
ing at the. words. 

He laid his hand on his wife's bent head, 
thinking how far he was from anger. Anger? 
He would have died for her then, at that moment, 
if it might have saved her from the sin and shame 
that she must share with him. 

" Have you told manuna, Percival ?" 

" Not yet. It would not have been kept from 
you long, had she known it. She is not up yet, 
I think."* 

" Who has written ?" 

" The doctor who was attending him." 

« You'll let me read the letter I" 

" I have written to desire that the full parti- 
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culars may be sent to me: you shall read that 



one." 



The tacit refusal of her request did not strike 
her. She only supposed the future letter would 
be more explanatory. He -was always anxious 
for her ; and he had written oflF on the Friday 
night to ask for a letter giving fuller particulars, 
while avoiding mention of the cause of death. 

Thus harmony for the hour was restored be- 
tween them ; and Lord Hartledon stood the Dow- 
ager's hot and loud reproaches with equanimity. 
In possession of the news of that darling angel's 
death ever since Friday night, and to have bottled 
it up within him till Sunday! She wondered 
what he thought of himself ! 

After all, Val had not quite " bottled it up." 
He had made it known to his brother-in-law, Lord 
Kirton, and also to Mr. Oarr. Both had agreed 
with him that notliing had better be said until the 
christening-day was over. 

But there came a reaction. When Lady Hart- 
ledon had sobbed away her first grief, the other 
annoyance returned to her, and she fell again to 

VOL. m. F 
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brooding over it in a v«y discomforting fashion. 
She merited blame for this in a degree ; but not 
ao much as appears cm the surface. K that notion^ 
which she was taking up very seriously, were cor^ 
lect — that her husband's succession was imperilled 
— ^it would be the greatest misfortune that could 
happen to her in life. What had she married for 
but position? — rank, wealth, her peeress's title? 
any earthly misfortune would be less keen than 
this. Any earthly misfortune ! Poor Maude ! 

It was a sombre dinner that evening ; the dis- 
closed news of Captain Kirton's death making 
it so. Besides relatives, but few guests were^ 
staying in the house ; and the numerous and 
magnificent dinner-party, of the previous day was 
reduced to a small one on this. The first to come 
into the drawing-room afterwards, following pretty 
close on the ladies, was Mr. Carr. The Dowager^ 
who rarely paid attention to appearances, or to 
any thing else, save her own comfort, had her feet 
up on a sofa and was snoring; two ladies were 
standing in front of the fire, talking in an under- 
tone ; Lady Ilartledon sat on a sofa a little apart^ 
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her baby on her knee ; and her sister-in-law, the 
Countess of Kirton, a fi^le and rather cross-look- 
ing young woman, who seemed as if a breath 
would blow her away, was standing over her^ 
studying the infant's face. The latter lady moved 
away and joined the group at the fire, as Mr. 
Carr approached Lady Hartledon. 
^ '* You have your little charge here, I see r 

"Please to excuse it; I meant to have sent 
him away before any of you came up," she said 
quite pleadingly. "Sarah took upon herself to 
proclaimi aloud that his eyes had a squint in them,, 
and I could not help having him brought down 
to refute her woi*ds. A squint, indeed! She's 
only envious of him." 

Sarah was the Countess of Kirton. Mr. Carr 
smiled. 

"She has no children herself; she has fits 
instead. My pretty baby I I think you might be 
proud of your godson, Mr. Carr. But he ought 
not to have been here to receive you, for aU 
that." 

^I have come up soon to sayfgood-bye to 
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yoti^ Lady Hartledon. In ten minutes I must be 
gone." 

"Li all this snow! What a night to travel 
inr 

" Necessity bows to no law. — So, sir, you'd im- 
prison my finger, would you !" 

He had touched the child's hand, and in a 
moment it wa^ clasped round his finger. Lady, 
Hartledon laughed. 

"Lady Kirton — she's the most superstitious 
woman in the world — would say that was an 
omen: that you are destined to be his friend 
through life." 

" As I will be," said the barrister, his tone one 
of greater earnestness than the occasion seemed 
to call for. 

Lady Hartledon, with a graciousness she was 
Uttle in the habit of showing to Mr. Carr, made 
room for him beside her, and he sat down. The 
baby lay on his back, his wide-open eyes looking 
upwards, good as gold. 

"How quiet he is! How he stares!" reiter- 
ated the barrister, who did not understand much 
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about babies, except for a shadowy idea that they 
lived in a state of crying for the first six months. 

"He is the best child in the world; every 
body says so," she returned. " He is not the least 
— Hey-day ! what do you mean by contradicting 
mamma like that? Behave yourtelf, Lord Elster.'* 

For the infant lord, as if in refutation of his 
goodness, set up a sudden cry. Mr. Carr laughed. 
He put down his finger again, and the little fin- 
gers clasped roimd it, and the cry ceased. 

" He does not like to lose his friend, you see, 
Lady Hartledon." 

"I wish you would be my friend as well as 
his," she rejoined; and the low meaning tone 
struck on Mr. Oarr's ear. 

" I trust I am your fiiend," he answered. 

She was still for a few moments; her pale 
beautiful face inclining towards the child's ; her 
large dark eyes bent upon him. She turned them 
on Mr. Carr. 

" This has been a miserable day." 

"Yes, for you. It is very grievous to lose a 
brother." 
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^^And to lose him hundreds of miles away; 
without the opportunity of a last look, a last fare- 
well. Robert was my best and favourite brother. 
But the day has been one marked out as miserable 
;for other causes than that." 

Was it an uncomfortable prevision of what 
was coming that caused Mr. Carr not to answer 
her? He talked to the unconscious baby, and 
played with its cheeks. 

"What secret is this that you and my hus- 
band have between you, Mr. Oarrf" she asked 
abruptly. 

He finished his laughing with the baby, said 
something about its soft face, was altogether easy 
and careless in his manner, and then answered 
in a half-jesting tone, 

"Which one. Lady Hartledonf 

"Which one! Have you more than one?" 
/she continued, taking the words Uterally. 

"We might count half a dozen, I daresay. 
I cannot tell you how many things I have not 
<X)nfided to him. We are quite — ^" 

"I mean the secret that affects hirn^^ she in- 
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terrupted in an aggrieved tone, feeling that Mr. 
Carr was playing with her. " There is some dread 
of ill npon him that's wearing him to a shadow, 
that is poisoning his happiness, thaf s making his 
days and nights one long restlessness. Do you 
think it right to keep it fix)m me, Mr. Carr? It 
is what you and he are both doing — and in league 
with each other to do." 

"i am not keeping any secret from you. Lady 
Hardedon." 

"You know you are. Nonsense! Do you 
think I have forgotten that evening that was the 
beginning of it, when a tall strange man, dressed 
like a clergyman, came here, and you both were 
shut up with him for I can't tdl how long all 
interview, and Lord Hartledon came out fix)m it 
looking like a ghost I You and he both misled 
me, causing me to believe that the Ashtons were 
entering an action against him for Breach of Pro- 
mise ; you said the damages were laid at ten 
thousand pounds. I mean that secret, Mr. Carr," 
she added with emphasis. " The same man was 
here on Friday night again; and when you got 
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to the house afterwards, you and Lord Hartledon 
sat up until nearly daylight," 

Mr. Carr, who had liis eyes on the exacting 
baby, shook his head, and intimated that he was 
really unable to understand her ladyship. 

"When you are in town, he is always with 
you at your chambers; when you are away, he 
gets long letters from you that I may not see." 

" Yes, we have been on terms of close fiiend- 
ship for years. And Lord Hartledon is an idle 
man, you know, and looks me up." 

"He said you were arranging some business 
for him last autumn." 

" Last autumn ? Let me see. Yes, I think I 
was." 

"Mr. Carr, is it of any use your playing with 
me? Do you think it right or kind to do so?" 

His manner changed at once; he turned to 
her with eyes as earnest as her own. 

" Dear Lady Hartledon, I would tell you any 
,thing that I could and ought to tell you. That 
your husband has been engaged in some compli- 
cated business, wliich I have been — ^whicli I have 
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taken upon myself to arrange for him, is very 
true. I know that he does not wish it mentioned, 
and therefore my tongue is tied : but it is as well 
you did not know it, for it would give you no 
satisfaction." 

" Does it involve any thing very frightful V 

"It might involve the — the loss of a large 
sum of money," he answered, making the best 
answer he could. 

Lady Hartledon sunk her voice to a whisper. 
"Does it involve the possible loss of his title? — 
of Hartledon f ' 

"No," said Mr. Carr, looking at her with 
surprise. 

" You are sure ?" 

" Certain. I give you my word. What can 
you have got in your head. Lady Hartledon ?" 

She heaved a sigh of relief. "I thought it 
just possible — ^but I will not tell you why I 
thought it — that some claiipant might be spring- 
ing up to the title and property." 

Mr. Carr laughed. "That would be a cala- 
mity. Hartledon is as surely your husband's as 
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this watch" — ^taking it out to look at the time 
— "is mine. When his brother died, he suo 
*ceeded of right. And now I must go, for my 
hour is up; and the next time I see you, little 
gentleman, I shall expect a good account of your 
behaviour. Why, sir, the finger^s mine, not 
yours. Good-bye, Lady Hartledon.*' 

She gave him her hand coolly, for she was not 
pleased. The baby began to cry, and was sent 
away with his nurse. 

And then Lady Hartledon sat on alone, feel- 
ing that if she ever was to arrive at the solution of 
the mystery, it would not be by the help of Mr. 
Carr. Other questions had been upon her Kps — 
who the stranger was? what he wanted? — five 
hundred of them : but she saw that she might as 
well have put them to the moon. 

And Lord Hartledon went out with Mr. Carr 
in the inclement night, and saw him off by the 
•^Shreat-Westem train. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Maude's disobedience. 

AoAiN^the months went on, almost it may be said 
the^ years, and little took place worthy of record. 
Time is an obliterator as well as a soother; and 
Lady Hartledon had almost forgotten the circum- 
stances which had perplexed and troubled her, for 
nothing more had come of them. 

And the earl I But for a certain restlessness^ 
a hectic face and a worn frame, betraying that 
the inward fever was not quenched, a startled 
movement if approached or spoken to imexpect- 
edly, it might be thought that he also was at rest. 
There were no more anxious visits to Thomas 
Carr's chambers; he went about his ordinary 
duties, joined in society, though scantily, sat out 
his hours in the House of Lords, and did as 
other men. There was nothing very obvious to 
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tell of inward apprehension ; and Maude had cer- 
tainly dismissed the past, so far, from her mind. 

Not since had the earl gone down to Hartle- 
don. With the exception of that short visit of a 
day or two, already recorded, he had not been to 
it since his marriage. He would not go : his wife, 
though she had her way in most things, could not 
induce him to go. She went once or twice, in a 
spirit of defiance, it may be said, and meanwhile 
he stayed in London, or took a short trip to the 
Continent, as the whim prompted him. Once 
they had gone abroad together, and remained for 
some months; taking servants and the children, 
for there were two children now ; and the little 
fellow who had clasped the finger of Mr. Carr 
was a sturdy boy of three years old. 

Lady Hartledon's health was beginning to fail. 
The doctors told her she must be more quiet; 
she went out a great deal, and seemed to live but 
in the world. Her husband remonstrated with 
her on the score of her health alone; but she 
laughed at him, and said she was not going to give 
up pleasure yet. Of course you know that these 
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gay habits are a great deal easier got into than 
relinqiiished : once fairly embarked on the round 
of dissipation, we fancy we cannot exist without 
it. Lady Hartledon had fainting-fits; she felt 
pain and palpitation sometimes in the region of the 
heart ; and she grew very thin without apparent 
cause. She said nothing about it, lest it should 
be made a plea for her living quieter : she did not 
dream of danger. Had she known what killed 
her brother Robert, her fears might possibly have 
been awakened. Lord Hartledon did not forget ; he 
suspected mischief might be arising, and cauti- 
ously questioned her ; she denied that any thing was 
the matter, and he felt re-assured. His chief care 
was to keep her free fix)m excitement ; and in this 
hope he gave way to her more than he would 
otherwise have done. But, alas ! the moment was 
approaching when all his care would be in vain ; 
when the built-up security of years was blown 
over by a single act of wilftd disobedience to him : 
the sword, so long tottering over his head, was to 
fall on hers at last. 

One spring afternoon, in London, he was in 
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his wife's sittingHiWHn ; the little room where you 
have seen her befcHre, looking on to the Park. The 
children were playing on the carpet — ^two pretty 
little things ; the girl eighteen months old. 

" Take care !" suddenly called out Lady 
Hartledon. 

Some one was opening the door, and the little 

« 

Maude was too near to it. She ran and picked 
up the child, and Hedges came in with a card for 
his nmter, saying at the same time that the gen- 
tleman was waiting. The earl held it towards 
the blaze of the fire to discern the name. 

^^ Who is it?" asked Lady Hartledon, putting 
the little girl down by the window, and approach- 
ing her husband. But there came no answer. 

Whether the silence aroused her suspicions — 
whether any look in her husband's face recalled 
that evening of terror long ago — or whether some 
subtly malicious instinct whispered to her of the 
truth, can never be known. Certain it was that 
the past rose up as in a mirror before Lady Har- 
tledon's imagination, and she connected this visitor 
with that. She bent over his shoulder to peep at 
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the card; and the earl^ scared out of his presence 
of mind, tore it in two and threw the pieces in the 
fire. 

" O, very well, Lord Hartledon !" she ex- 
claimed, taking mortal offence. " But you cannot 
blind me : it is your mysterious visitor again." 

" I don't know what you mean, Maude. It 
is only some one on business,." 

" Then I wiU go and ask him his business," 
she said, moving to the door with angry resolve. 

The earl was too quick for her. He placed 
his back against the door, and lifted his hands in 
a sort of scared commotion. It was a great fault 
of his, or perhaps a misfortune — ^for he could not 
help it — this want of self-control in manner on 
an emergency. 

" Maude, I forbid you to interfere in this : 
you must not. Maude, for heaven's sake, sit down 
and remain in peace." 

" m see your visitor, and know, at last, what 
this strange trouble is. I will. Lord Hartledon." 

"You must not : do you hear me?" he reiter- 
ated with deep agitation, for she was trying to 
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force her way out of the room. "BeKeve me, 
Maude — listen, Maude — I do not mean to be 
harsh, but, for your own good, I conjure you to 
be still. I foibid you, by the obedience you pro- 
mised me before God, to inquire into or to stir in 
this. It is a private affair of my own, and not 
yours. Stay here until I return." 

Maude drew* back, as if in obedience, shrug- 
ging her shoulders; and the earl, supposing he 
and reason had prevailed, quitted the room and 
closed the door. He was quite mistaken. Never 
had her solemn vows of obedience been so utterly 
despised; never had the temptation to evil been 
so ripe in her heart. 

She imlatched the door and listened. The 
earl went downstairs and into the library, just 
as he had done the evening before the christen- 
ing. And Lady Hartledon was as certain that 
the same man was awaiting him there as that she 
herself lived to remember it. Kinging the nursery- 
bell, she took off her black kid shppers, unseen, 
and hid them under a chah*. 

"Kemain here with the children," was her 
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order to the nurse who appeared, as she shut the 
woman in the room. 

Creeping down softly on the stair-carpeting^ 
she opened the door of the room behind the 
library, and glided in. It was a small room, 
used exclusively by Lord Hartledon, where he 
kept a heterogeneous mass of things — papers^ 
books, cigars, pipes, guns, scientific models, any 
thing, — and which nobody but himself ever 
thought to enter. The intervening door be- 
tween that and the Ubrary was not latched; and 
Lady Hartledon, cautiously, in the obscurity of* 
the evening, pushed a further crevice in it, bit 
by bit, to admit of an eye and an ear. Wilftil, 
unpardonable disobedience I when he had so 
strongly forbidden her! It was the same tall 
stranger. He was speaking in a low tone, and 
the earl leaned against the wall with a blank 
expression of face. 

She saw ; and heard. But how she controlled 
her feelings, to remain and make no sign, she 
never knew. But that the instinct of self-esteem 
was one of the strongest passions in Maude Hartle- 

YOL. in. G 
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don's heart, the dread of detection in proportion 
to it, she never had remained. There she was, 
and she could not get away. The subtle, noise- 
less dexterity which had served her in coming 
might desert her in returning. Had their senses 
been on the alert, they might have heard her poor 
heart beat. 

The interview did not last long — about twenty 
minutes; and while the earl was attending his 
visitor to the door, she escaped upstairs again, mo- 
tioned away the nurse, and resumed her shoes. But 
what did she look like ? Not like Maude, Countess 
of Hartledon. Her face was as that of one upon 
whom some awful doom has fallen ; her breath was 
coming in gasps; and she kneeled down on the 
carpet and clasped her children to her beating 
heart with an action of wild despair. • 

" O, my boy ! my boy ! O, my little 
lilaude !" 

Suddenly she heard her husband's step ap- 
proaching, and she pushed them from her, and 

rose and stood at the window, apparently looking 

* 

out on the darkening world. 
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The earl came in, gaily and cheerily, his man- 
ner lighter than it had been for years. 

" WeU, Maude, I have not been long, you see. 
Why don't you have lights I" 

She did not answer: she only stared straight 
►out. The earl approached her. "What are you 
looking at?" . 

"Nothing," she answered: "my head aches. 
I think I shall lie down until dinner-time. Eddy, 
open the door, and call out Nurse, as loud as you 
can call." 

The little boy obeyed, and the nurse returned, 
and was ordered to take the children. Lady Har- 
tledon was following them to go to her own room, 
when she fell into a chair and went off in a dead 
faint. 

"It's that excitement," said the earL "I do 
wish Maude would be reasonable!" 

The illness, however, appeared to be more 
serious than a common fainting-fit; and Lord 
Hartledon, remembering the suspicion of heart- 
disease, sent for the family doctor. Sir Alexander 
Pepps, an oracle in the fashionable world. 
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A different result showed itself — equally, how- 
ever, caused by excitement — and the Countess 
Dowager arrived in a day or two in hot haste. 
Lady Hartledon lay in bed, and did not attempt 
to get up or to get better. She lay almost as one 
without life, taking no notice of any body, turning 
her head from her husband when he entered, re- 
fusing to answer her mother, keeping the children 
away from the room. 

" Why doesn't she get up, Pepps ?" demanded 
the Countess Dowager wrathfully, pouncing upon 
the physician one day in the hall, when he was 
leaving the house. 

Sir Alexander, who might have been supposed 
to have received his baronetcy for liis skill, but 
that titles, like kissing, go by favour, stopped short, 
took oflf his hat, and presiuned that Lady Hartle- 
don felt more comfortable in bed. 

"Rubbish to comfort 1" said the Dowager. 
" We might all take to lie in bed, if we studied 
comfort. Is there any earthly reason why she 
should stay there, Pepps f 

" Not any, except weakness." 
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" Except idleness, you mean," was the retort ; 
for the lady was not in a genial mood that day. 
" Why don't you order her up ?" 

^*I have ordered her, and she does not attend 
to me," replied Sir Alexander. 

"O," said the Dowager. "She was always 
wilful. What about her heart ?" 

"Her heart!" echoed Sir Alexander, looking 
up now as if a little aroused. 

"Dear me, yes; her heart; I didn't say her 
liver. Is it sound, Pepps I" 

" It's soimd, for any thing I know to the con- 
trary. I never suspected there was any thing 
the matter with her heart." 

"Then you are a fool!" retorted the compli- 
mentary Dowager. 

Sir Alexander's temperament was one of re- 
markable calmness, not to say apathy. Nothing 
could arouse him out of his tame civility, which 
had been taken more than once for obsequiousness. 
The Countess Dowager of Kirton had patronised 
him in earlier years, when he was not the great 
man, or had begun to dream of becoming one. 
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" Dont you recollect I once consulted you on 
the subject — ^what's yoiu: memory good for ? She 
was a girl then, of fourteen or so; and you 
were worth fifty of what you are now, in point of 
discernment*" 

The oracle carried liis thoughts back, and 
really could not recollect it. " Ahem 1 yes ; and 
the result was — ^was — " 

" The result was, that you said the heart had 
nothing the matter with it, and I said it had,'' 
broke in the impatient Dowager. " We [told her 
she was being sounded for worms." 

^^Ali, yes; you did, madam, I remember. 
Pray, have you cause to suspect any thing wrong 
now?" 

" That's what you ought to have ascertained, 
Pepps, not me. Now then; what d'you mean 
by your neglect? What, I ask, does she lie in 
bed for ? If her heart's right, tlien there's no 
xoore the matter with her than there is with 
you." 

" Perhaps your ladyship can get her to exert 
herself," suggested the bland doctor. ^^ I can't ;. 
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and I confess I think that she only wants arous- 
ing." 

With a flourish of his hat and his small gold- 
headed black cane — an old-fashioned appendage- 
that Sir Alexander always carried, and got 
laughed at in consequence — the doctor bowed 
himself out from the formidable Dowager. That 
lady turned her back upon him, and betook her- 
self oa the spur of the moment to Maude's room, 
determined to "have it out." 

Curious sounds greeted her, as of some one 
in hysterical pain. On the bed, clasped to his 
mother in nervous agony, was the wondering 
child, Lord Elster. Kissing, crying, moaning 
over him, was she ; words of distress, nay, of de- 
spair, breaking from her. It seemed, the little 
boy, who was a rather self-willed and rebellious^ 
boy on occasion, had broken from the nursery, and 
stolen into his mother's room in defiance of orders.. 
The Countess Dowager halted at the door, and 
looked out from her astonished eyes. 

" O Edward, if we were but dead ! O, my 
darling, my boy, my precious one, if it would 
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but please Heaven to take us both 1 I couldn't 
send for you, child ; I couldn't see you ; the sight 
of you kills me. You don't know; my babies, 
you don't know !" 

"What on earth does all this mean?" intei> 
rupted the Dowager, stepping forward. And 
Lady Hartledon dropped the boy, and fell back 
on, the bed, sobbing and crying. 

"What have you done to your mamma, sir?" 

The child, conscious that he had not done any 
thing, but frightened on the whole, repented of 
his disobedience, and escaped f5rom the chamber 
quicker than he had entered it. The Countess 
Dowager hated to be puzzled, and went wrath- 
fully up, and shook her daughter by the arm. 

"Perhaps you'll tell me what's the matter, 
Maude." 

Lady Hartledon's sobs subsided, and she grew 
calm. The Countess Dowager pressed the question. 

" There's nothing the matter," came the tardy 
and rather sullen reply. 

" Why do you wish yourself dead, then ?" 

" Because I do." 
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*^ How dare you answer me so I" 

"It's the truth. I should be spared suffer^ 

mg. 

The Countess Dowager paused. " Spared suf- 
fering !" she mentally repeated ; and being a wo- 
man given to arrive at rapid conclusions without 
rhyme or reason, she bethought herself that Maude 
must have become acquainted with the suspicion, 
in regard to her heart, and was fearing it. 

"Who told you that?" shrieked the Dowager. 
It was that fool Hartledon." 

" He has told me nothing," said Maude, in an 
access of resentment, all too plain. "Told me 
what ?" 

" Told you what ! why about your heart. That's 
what I suppose it is." 

Maude raised herself upon her elbow, her 
wan face fixed on her mother's. " Is there any 
thing the matter with my heart t" she calmly 
said. 

And then the old woman found she had made 
a grievous mistake, and hastened to repair it. 

" I thought there might be, and I asked Pepps. 
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Pvc just asked him now; and be says there's 
nothing the matter with it." 

"I wish there was !" said Maude, with a con^ 
vulsive sob. 

" You wish there was I That's a pretty wish 
for a reasonable Christian," cried the tart Dow- 
ager. " You want your husband about you ; say- 
ing such things I" 

" I wish ho was hanged !" cried Maude, show- 
ing her glistening teeth. 

" My gracious !" exclaimed the wondering old 
lady, after a pause. " What has he done?" 

"Why did you urge me to marry him? O 
mother, can't you see that I am dying — ^that I am 
dying of horror — and shame — and grief? You 
had better have buried me instead." 

For once in her selfish and vulgar mind the 
Countess Dowager felt a feeling akin to fear. In 
her astonishment she thought Maude must be 
going mad. 

"You'd do well to get a bit of sleep, dear," 
she said in a subdued tone ; " and to-morrow you 
must get up ; Fepps says so ; he thinks you want 
rousing." 
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"I have not slept since ; it's not sleep, it's a 
dead stupor, in which I dream things as horrible 
as the reality," murmured Maude, with a wailing 
sob, unconscious perhaps that her words were 
heard. "I shall never sleep again." 

"Not slept since when?" 

« I don't know." 

" Can't you let a body know what you are 
drifting at?" cried the puzzled Dowager. "If 
you've any grievance, say it out; if you've not, 
don't talk nonsense. Now then." 

But Lady Hartledon, even though thus sweetly 
allured to confession, held her tongue. Her half- 
scattered senses came back to her, and with them 
a reticence which she would not break. The 

Countess Dowager hardly knew whether she de- 

* 

served pitying or shakings and went off to the 
earl in a fit of exasperation, breaking in upon 
her son-in-law as he was busy looking over some 
accounts in the library. 

"I want to know what it is that's the matter 
with Maude." 

He turned round in his chair, ma rk ing the 
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place where he left off in the figures^ and saw the 
Countess Dowager's flaxen wig and inflamed face. 
The earl did not know what was the matter 
with his wife any more than the questioner did. 
He supposed she'd be all right when she got 
stronger. 

" She says it's you^^ said the gentle Dowager, 
improving upon her information. " She has just 
been wishing you were hanged." 

"Ah, you have been teasing her," returned 
the earl with composure. "Maude says all sorts 
of tilings when she's put out." 

" Perhaps she does," was the retort ; " but she 
meant this, for she showed her teeth when she 
said it. You can't blind me ; and I have seen ever 
since I came here that there was something wrong 
between you and Maude." 

For the matter of that, the earl had seen it 
too. Since the night of his wife's fainting-fit 
she had scarcely spoken a willing word to liim ; 
had appeared as if she could not tolerate his 
presence for an instant in her room. Lord Har- 
tledon felt privately persuaded that it arose from 
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resentment at his having refused to allow her to 
interfere or to see the stranger — ^refused, it may 
be said, by force. The earl rose from his seat. 

" There's nothing wrong between me and my 
wife, Lady Kirton. If there were, you must par- 
don me for saying that I could not suffer interfer-^ 
ence in it. But there is not." 

" Something's wrong somewhere. I found her 
just now sobbing and groaning and moaning over 
Elster, wishing they were both dead, and all the 
rest of it. If she's going on like this for nothing, 
she's losing her senses, that's all." 

^^ She'll be all right when she's stronger. Pray 
don't worry her. She'll be well soon, I daresay. 
And now I shall be glad if you'll leave me, for 
I am very busy." 

She did not leave him any the quicker for 
the request. She stayed to worry him, as it was 
in her nature to wony every body. Getting rid 
of her at last, he turned the key of the door, and 
wished her a hundred miles away. 

The wish bore fruit. In a few days some news 
she heard regarding her eldest son — ^who was a 
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widower now — ^took the Dowager to Scotland; 
and Lord Hartledon wished he could as easilj 
turn the key of the house upon her as he had 
turned that of the room. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE SWORD SLIPPED. 



Summer dust was in the London streets, and 
summer weather in the air, and the carriage of 
that fashionable medical practitioner, Sir Alex- 
ander Pepps, still waited before Lord Hariledon's 
house. It had waited there more frequently in 
these later weeks. 

The great world — her world — ^wondered what 
was the matter with her : Sir Alexander wondered 
also. Perhaps had he been a less courtly man he 
might have rapped out " obstinacy," if asked upon 
the point ; as it was, he murmured of" weakness.'* 
Weak she undoubtedly was ; and she seemed not 
to try in the least to get strong again. She did 
not go into society now ; she dressed as usual, and 
sat in her dravring-room, and received a visitor 
or two if the whim took her ; but she was mostly 
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denied to all ; and said she was not well enough 
to go out. From her husband she remained 
bitterly estranged. If he attempted to be iriends 
with her, to ask what it was that was ailing her^ 
she either tartly refused to say, or maintained 
a persistent silence. Lord Hartledon could not 
accoimt for her behaviour, and was getting tired 
of it. 

Poor Maude I That some very grievous blow 
had fallen upon her was all too evident. Eesent- 
ment, anguish, bitter despair alternated within 
her breast, and she seemed really not to care 
whether she lived or died. 0, was it for tliii 
that she had schemed, and so successfully, to 
wrest Lord Hartledon from his promised bride, 
Anne Ashton ? She would lie back in her chair 
and ask it. No labour of hers could by any 
possibiliiy have brought forth a result by which 
that young lady could be so well avenged. Heaven 
is true to itself: and Dr. Ashton had left ven- 
geance with it. Lady Hartledon looked back 
on her fleeting triumph; a triumph at the time 
certainly, but a short one. It had not fulfilled 
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its golden promises : that sort of triumph perhaps 
never does. It had been followed by ennui, re- 
pentance, dissatisfaction with her husband, and 
it had resulted in a very moonlight sort of happi- 
ness, which had at length centred only in the 
children. The children ! Maude gave a cry 
of anguish as she thought of them. No ; take 
it altogether, the play from the first had not been 
worth the candle. And now? — she threw up 
her thin hands in a frenzy of impotent rage — 
with Anne Ashton had lain the real triumph, 
with herself the sacrifice. Too well Maude under- 
stood a remark her husband once made, in answer 
to a reproach of hers in the first year of their 
marriage — ^that he was thankful not to have wedded 
Anne. 

One morning Sir Alexander Pepps, on his 
road from the drawing-room to his chariot — a 
very old-fashioned chariot that all the world knew 
— ^paused midway in the hall, with his cane to 
his nose, and condescended to address the man 
with the powdered wig who was escorting him. 

^' Is the earl at home ?" 

VOL. IlL H 
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" Yes, sir." 

" I wish to see him." 

So the wig changed its course, and Sir Alex- 
ander was bowed into the presence. His lordship 
rose with what the French would call empresse- 
ment, to receive the great man. 

" Thank you, I have not time to sit," said he, 
declining the seat offered him, and standing, cane 
in hand. "I have three consultations to-day, 
and some urgent cases. I grieve to have a pain- 
ftd duty to fulfil to your lordship ; but I must 
inform you that Lady Hartledon's health gives 
me uneasiness." 

The Earl did not immediately reply; but it 
was not from want of genuine concern. 

"What is it that is really the matter with 
her ?" 

" Debility ; nothing else," replied Sir Alex- 
ander. " But these cases of extreme debility cause 
us much perplexitj'. Where there is no particular 
disease to treat, and the patient does not rally, 
why—" 

He understood the doctor's pause to mean 
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something ominous. ^^What can be done?" he 
asked. " I have remarked, with pain, that she 
does not get strength. Change of air ? The sea- 
side?—" 

" She says she won't go," interrupted the phy- 
sician. " In fact, her ladyship objects to every 
thing I can suggest or propose." 

" Ks very strange," said the earl. 

" At times it has occurred to me that she must 
have something on her mind," continued Sir 
Alexander, raising the cold top of his cane to 
his mouth and lowering it again. " Upon my 
delicately hinting this opinion to Lady Hartledon,. 
she denied it with an angry vehemence which 
caused me to suspect I was correct. Does your 
lordship know of any thing likely to — ^to torment 
her ?" 

" Not of any thing," replied Lord Hartledon 
confidently. "I think I can assure you that 
there's nothing of the sort." 

And his lordship spoke according to his belief; 
for he knew of nothing. He would have supposed 
it just an impossibility that Lady Hartledon had 
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been made privy to the dreadful secret which 
had weighed on him ; and he never gave that a 
thought. 

Sir Alexander nodded, reassured on the point. 

'' I should wish for a consultation, if your 
lordship has no objection." 

"Then pray call it without delay," said the 
earl. " Have any thing, do any thing, that may 
conduce to Lady Hartledon's recovery. You do 
not suspect heart-disease ?" 

" The symptoms are not those of any heart- 
disease known to me. The Coimtess Dowager 
of Kirton spoke to me of this ; but I see nothing 
to apprehend at present on that score. If there's 
any latent affection, it has not yet shown itself. 
Then we'll arrange the consultation for to-mor- 
row." 

Sir Alexander Pepps was bowed out; and 
the consultation took place ; wliich left the matter 
just as it was before. The wise doctors thought 
there was nothing radically wrong ; but strongly 
recommended change of air. Sir Alexander confi- 
dentially mentioned Torbay; he had great faith 
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in Torbay ; pe Aaps his lordship could induce Lady 
Hartledon to try it ? She had flatly told the con- 
sultation that she'd not 

Lady Hartledon was seated in the drawing- 
room when he went in, willing to do what he 
could ; any urging of his had not gone far with 
her of late. A white silk shawl covered her dress 
of green check silk ; she wore a shawl constantly 
now, having a perpetual tendency to shiver ; her 
handsome features were white and attenuated, 
but her eyes were brilliant still, and her dark hair 
was dressed in elaborate braids, 
g "So you have had the doctors here, Maude,'* 
began the earl cheerftdly. 

She nodded a reply, and began to fiddle with 
the body of her gown. It seemed that she had 
to do something or other always to her attire 
whenever he spoke to her — which took her atten- 
tion partially away. 

" Sir Alexander tells me they have been re- 
commending you Torbay." 

" I am not going to Torbay." 

"0, yes, you are, Maude," he soothingly 
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said. " It will be a nice change fbr us alL The 
children wiU benefit as much as you, and so 
shall I." 

" I teU you I shall not go to Torbay." 
" Would you prefer any other place ?" 
" m not go any where ; I have told them so." 
" Then, Maude, I declare that I'll carry you 
ofi* by force !" he cried rather sharply. " Why do 
you vex me ? You know you must go." 

She made no reply ; the unbuttoning and but- 
toning the waist of her gown occupied her eyes 
and fingers. He drew a chair close to her and 
sat down. 

" Maude," he said, speaking all the more 
gently for his recent outbreak, "you must be 
aware that you do. not recover so quickly as we 
could wish — ^*' 

" I do not recover at all," she interrupted. 
" I don't want to recover." 

"My dear, how can you talk so? There is 
nothing the matter with you but weakness, and 
that will soon be overcome if you exert yourself." 
" No, it won't. I shall not leave home." 
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" Somewhere you must go, for the workmen 
are coming into the house; and for the next two 
months it will not be habitable." 

" Who is bringing them in?" she asked with 
flashing eyes. 

"You know it was decided long ago that the 
house should be done up this summer. It wants 
it badly enough. Torbay — " 

" I will not go to Torbay, Lord Hartledon. If 
I am to be turned out of this house. Til go to the 
other." 

"What other?" 

" Hartledon." 

" Not to Hartledon," said the earl quickly, 
for his dislike to the place had grown with time, 
and the word grated on his ear. 

" Then I remain where I am." 

" Maude," he resumed in a quiet tone, " I 
will not urge you to try the aea-air for my sake, 
because you do what you can to show me I am 
of very little account to you ; but I will say try 
it for the sake of the children. Surely, they are 
dear to you I" 
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A faint, subdued sound of pain broke from 
her lips, as if she could not bear to hear them 
named. 

" It's of no use prolonging this discussion," 
she said. ^^An invalid's fancies may generally 
be trusted, and mine point to Hartledon — ^if I am 
to bo disturbed at all. Td not much mind going 
there." 

A pause ensued. Lord Hartledon had taken 
her hand, and was mechanically turning roimd 
her wedding-ring, his thoughts far away ; it hung 
sufficiently loose, now, on the wasted finger. She 
lay back in her chair, looking on with apathy, 
too indifferent to withdraw her hand. 

"Why did you put it on?" she asked ab- 
ruptly. 

"Why indeed?" returned his lordship, deep 
in his abstraction. " What did you say, Maude ?" 
he added, awaking in a flurry. " Put what on ?" 

" My wedding-ring." 

" My dear ! But about Hartledon— if you 
fancy that, and nowhere else, I suppose we must 
go." 
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'' You also r 

" Of course." 

" Ah ! when your wife's chord of life is tight- 
ening, what good, model husbands you men be- 
come !" she uttered. " You have never gone 
to Hardedon with me; you have suffered me to 
be there alone, through a ridiculous reminiscence ; 
but now that you are about to lose me, you will 
go!" 

" Why do you encourage these gloomy 
thoughts about yourself, Maude?" he asked, 
passing by the Hartledon question. " One would 
think you wished to die." 

*^I do not know," she replied in a tone of 
deliberation. ^^ Of course no one, at my age, can 
be tired of the world, and for some things I wish 
to live ; but for others I shall be glad to die." 

" Maude ! Maude ! It is wrong to say this. 
You are not likely to die." 

" I can't tell. All I say is, I shall be glad, 
for some things, if I do." 

" What is all this ?" exclaimed the earl, after 
a bewildered pause. " Is there any thing on your 
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spirits, Maude? Are you grieving after that little 
premature infant?" 

" No," she answered, " not for him. I 
grieve for the two who remain." 

Lord Hardedon looked at her. A dread, 
which he strove to throw from him, struggling 
to his conscience. 

"I think you are deceived in my state of 
health. And if I object to go to the sea-side, 
it is chiefly because I would not die in a strange 
place. If I am to die, I should like to die at 
Hartledon." 

His hair seemed to rise up in horror at the 
words. " Maude I have you any disease that 
you are conceaUng?" 

" Not any. But the belief has b§en upon 
me for some time that I should not get over 
this. You must have seen how I appear to be 
sinking." 

" And with no disease ! I don't mider- 
stand it." 

'' No particular disease of body." 

" You are weak, dispirited — I cannot pursue 
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these questions, Maude," he broke off. " Tell me 
in a word : is there any cause for this ?" 

" Yes." 

The earl gathered up his breatL " What 
is it?" 

" What is it !" repeated Lady Harfledon, 
lier eyes a-blaze with a sudden light. " What 
is it that has weighed you down, not to the 
grave, for men are strong, but to terror, and 
shame, and sin ? What secret is it. Lord 
Hartledon ?" 

His lips were whitening. "But it — even 
allowing that I have a secret — ^need not weigh 
down you." 

"Not weigh me down! — to terror, deeper 
than yours; to shame, more abject? Suppose I 
know the secret ?" 

" You cannot know it," he gasped. " It 
would have killed you." 

" And what has it done ? Look at me." 

" 0, Maude," he wailed, " what is it that 
you do, or do not know? How did you learn 
any thing of it ?" 
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" I leamt it through my own folly. 1 am 
sorry for it now. My knowing it can make 
the fact neither better nor worse ; and perhaps 
I might have been spared the knowledge to the 
end." 

"But what is it that you know?" he asked, 
rather wishing at the moment he was dead him- 
self. 

" All:' 

'^ It is impossible." 

" It is true." 

And he felt that it was true ; that here was 
the solution to the conduct which had puzzled 
him, puzzled the doctors, puzzled the household 
and the Countess Dowager. 

" And how — and how ?" he gasped. 

[^ When that stranger was here last, I heard 
what he said to you," she replied, avowing the 
fact without shame in the moment's terrible an- 
guish. " 1 made the third at the interview." 

He looked at her in utter disbelief. 

" You refused to let me go down. I fol- 
lowed you, and stood at the little door of tho 
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library. It was open, and I — heard — everjr 
word." 

The last words were spoken with an hyste- 
rical sobbing of the breatli. " Maude I" broke 
from the lips of Lord Hartledon. 

" You'll reproach me for disobedience, of 
course ; for meanness, perhaps ; but I knew 
there was some awful secret, and that you did 
not tell it me. I earned my punishment, if that 
will be any satisfaction to you; I have never 
enjoyed an instant's peace since, night or 
day." 

He hid his face on his wife's arm in his 
pain. This was the moment he had dreaded for 
years ; any thing, so that it might be kept 
from her ! he had prayed in his never-ceasing 
fear. 

" Forgive, forgive me ! Maude, forgive 
me I 

She did not respond; she did not attempt 
to soothe him : if ever looks expressed reproach 
and aversion, hers did then. 

" Have compassion upon me, Maude I I was 
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more sinned against than sinning. Compassion. I 
compassion !" 

"What compassion had you for me? How 
dared you marry me ? you, tied with crime ?" 

" The worst is over, Maude ; the worst is 
over." 

" It can never be over : you are guilty of 
wilful sophistry. The crime remains ; and — Lord 
Hartledon — ^its fruits remain." 

He interrupted her excited words by voice 
and gesture; he took her hands in his. She 
snatched them from him, and burst into a fit of 
hysterical sobbing, which ended in a faintness 
almost like death. He did not dare to call as- 
sistance; an unguarded word might have slipped 
out unawares. 

Shut them in ; shut them in I they had need 
to be alone in a scene like that. 

Lord and Lady Hartledon went down to Calne, 
as she wished. But not immediately; some two 
or three weeks elapsed first, and during that time 
Mr. Carr was a good deal with both of them. 
Their sole friend : the only man that was cogni- 
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sant of the trouble that they had yet to do fierce 
battle with ; and who alone might whisper a word 
of something like consoktion. 

Lady Hartledon seemed to improve. Whether 
it was the coimtry, or the sort of patched-up peace 
that reigned between her and her husband, she got 
stronger and better, and began to go out again 
and enjoy life as usual. But in saying life, it 
must not be thought that gaiety is implied ; none 
could shun that as Lady Hartledon seemed to shun 
ii And the earl, for the first time since his mar- 
riage, began to take some interest in his native 
place, and in his own home. The old feeling 
of sensitiveness, in regard] to the meeting of the 
Ashtons, lingered on him still; was, in fact, nearly 
as strong as ever ; and he had the good sense to 
see that this must be overcome, if possible, if he 
made Hartledon his home for the fiiture, as his 
wife now talked of doing. 

As a preliminary step to it, he appeared at 
church; one, two, three Sundays. On the se- 
cond Sunday, his wife went with him. Anne 
was in her pew, with her younger brother, but 
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not Mrs. Ashton: she, as Lord Hartledon knew 
by report, was too ill now to go out. Each day 
Dr. Ashton did the whole duty ; his curate, Mr. 
Graves, was taking a holiday. His lordship 
heard another report, that the curate had been 
wanting to press attentions on Miss Ashton; 
truth was, as none had known better than Val 
Elster, Mr. Graves had wanted to press them 
years and years ago. He had at length made her 
an offer, and she had angrily refused him. A 
foolish girl! said indignant Mrs. Graves, re- 
proachfully. Her son was a model son, and 
would make a model husband ; and he would be 
a wealthy man, as Anne knew, for he must sooner 
or later come into the entailed property of his 
uncle. I don't like models, returned Anne. It 
was not in the least pleasant to Lord Hartledon to 
stand there in his pew, with recollection upon him, 
and the gaze of the Ashtons studiously turned 
from him, and Jabez Gum looking out at him 
from the tail of his eyes, as he made his sonorous 
responses. A wish for reconciliation took strong 
possession of the earl, and he wondered whether he 
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could not bring himself to sue for it. He wanted 
besides to stay to the after-service, which he had 
not done since he was a young man — never since 
his marriage. Maude had stayed occasionally, as 
was the fashion ; but he never. I beg you not to 
quarrel with me for the word ; some of the par- 
takers in that aftier-service remain from no higher 
motive. Certainly poor Maude had not. 

On the third Sunday, Lord Hartledon went to 
church in the evening — alone ; and when service 
was over, he waited imtil the church had emptied 
itself, and then made his way into the vestry. 
Jabez was passing out of it, and touched his hair 
to him, having no hat on, and the rector was 
coming out behind him. Lord Hartledon stopped 
the latter, and craved a minute's conversation. 
Dr. Ashton bowed rather stiffly, put his hat down, 
and Jabez shut tliem in. 

" Is there any service you require of me? " 
inquired the rector coldly. 

It was the impulsive Val Elster of old days 
who answered ; his hand held out pleadingly, his 
ingenuous soul shining fortli from his blue eyes. 

VOL. in. I 
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" Yes there is, Dr. Ashton ; 1 have come to 
pray for it — ^your forgiveness." 

"My Christian forgiveness you have had al- 
ready," returned the clergyman after a pause. 

" But I want something else. I want your 
pardon as a man ; I want you to look at me and 
speak to me as you used to do. I want to hear 
you call me ^ Val ' again ; to take my hand in 
yours, and not coldly ; in sh9rt, I want you to 
help me to forgive myself." 

In that moment — and Dr. Ashton, minister of 
the gospel though he was, could not have ex- 
plained it — all the old love for Val Elster rose 
bubbling up in his heart A stubborn heart 
withal, as all hearts are since Adam sinned ; and 
he did not respond to the offered hand, his fea- 
tures relaxed not in their sternness in spite of the 
pleading look. 

" You must be aware. Lord Hartledon, that 
your conduct does not merit pardon. As to 
friendship — ^which is what you ask for — it would 
be incompatible with the distance you and I must 
observe to each other." 
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" Why need we observe it ? if you accord 
me your true forgiveness ?" 

The question was one not easy to respond to 
candidly. The doctor could not say, Your in- 
tercourse with us might be dangerous to the peace 
of one heart yet ; and in his inner conviction he 
believed that it might be. He only looked at 
Val ; at the yearning face, at the tearfiil eyes ; 
and in that moment it occurred to the doctor that 
something beside the ordinary wear and tear of 
life had worn the once smooth face, had brought 
streaks of silver to the still luxuriant hair. 

^' Do you know that you nearly killed her?" 
he asked, his voice softening. 

" I have known that it might be so. Had 
there been any atonement in my power to make ; 
any means by which the grief might have been 
soothed, I would have gone to the ends of the 
earth to accomplish it. But, of all the world, I 
alone might attempt nothing. For myself I have 
spent the years in misery; not on that score,'* 
he hastened to add in his truth, and a thought 
crossed Dr. Ashton that he must allude to unhap- 
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piness with his wife — " on another. If it will be 
any consolation to know it — ^if you might accept it 
as even the faintest shadow of atonement — I can 
truly say that few have gone through the care 
that I have, and lived. Anne has been amply 
avenged." 

The rector laid his hand on the slender fingers, 
hot with fever, whiter than they ought to be, 
betraying the life's inward care. He forgave him 
from that moment; and forgiveness with Dr. 
Ashton meant forgiveness. 

" You were always your own enemy, Val." 

" Ay. Heaven alone knows the extent of my 
folly; and of my punishment." 

From that hour Lord Hartledon and the rec- 
tory were not total strangers. He called there 
once in a way, rarely seeing any one but the 
doctor; now and then Mrs. Ashton; by chance 
accident, Anne. Times and again was it on 
Val's lips to confide to Dr. Ashton the nature of 
the sin upon his conscience; but his innate sen- 
sitiveness, the shame that would reflect upon him, 
stepped in and sealed the secret. Meanwhile, 
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perhaps he and his wife had never lived on terms 
of such true cordiality as now. There were no 
secrets between them: and let me teU you that is 
one of the keys to happiness in married life. 
Whatever the past had been, Lady Hartledon 
appeared to condone it; at least she no longer 
openly resented it to her husband. It is just pos- 
sible that a shadow of the future, an unexplained 
prevision of the severing of the tie, very near 
now, might have been unconsciously upon her, 
guiding her spirit to meekness, if not quite yet 
to peace. Lord Hartledon thought she was grow- 
ing quite well; and, save that she would rather 
often go into a passion of hysterical tears as she 
clasped her children to her, particularly the boy, 
her days passed calmly enough. She indulged 
the children beyond all reason, and it was of no 
use for their father to interfere. Once that he 
stepped in to prevent it, she flew out almost 
like a tigress, asking what business it was of 
his, that he should dare to come between 
her and them. The lesson was an effectual one ; 
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and he never interfered again. But the indul- 
gence was telling on the natorally haaghiy dis- 
position of the little Lord Elster; and not for 
good. 



CHAPTER VI. 

BIDING THE PONY. 

As the days and weeks went on, and Lord and 
Lady Hartledon continued at Calne, there was one 
circumstance that began to impress itself on the 
former's mind in a careless sort of way — ^that he 
was constantly meeting with Pike. Gro abroad 
when he would, he was sure to see Pike in some 
out-of-the-way spot; at a sudden turning, or 
peeping forth jfrom under a group of trees, or 
staring at him from a road-side bank. One day 
in particular impressed itself on Lord Hartledon's 
memory. He was walking slowly along the road 
with Dr. Ashton, and found Pike was keeping 
pace with them softly on the other side the hedge, 
listening no doubt to what he could hear. It 
seemed as if the man was dodging him. On one 
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of these occasions Lord Hardedon stopped and con- 
fronted him. 

" What is it that you want, Mr. Pike ?" 

Perhaps Mr. Pike was about the last man in 
the world to be, as the saying runs, '^ taken to," 
and he stood his ground, and boldly answered 
" Nothing." 

^' It seems as though you did," said Val. " Go 
where I wiU, you are sure to spring up before me, 
or to be peeping and peering from some ambush 
as I walk along. It will not do : do you imder- 
stand ?" 

'' I was just a- thinking the same thing yester- 
day — that your lordship was always meeting 7/i€," 
said bold Pike. '' No oifence on either side, I 
daresay." 

Val walked on, throwing the man a significant 
look of warning, but vouchsafing no other reply. 
After that. Pike was a little more cautious, and 
kept aloof for a time ; but Val knew that he was 
still watched on occasion. 

One fine October day, when the grain had 
been gathered and the fields were bare with their 
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stubble, the earl, alone in one of the front rooms, 
heard a sort of contest going on outside. Throw- 
ing up the window, he saw his young son attempt- 
ing to mount the groom's pony: the latter was 
preventing him. At the door stood a small, low, 
basket carriage, the fellow pony harnessed in it 
They belonged to Lady Hartledon ; sometimes she 
drove one in the carriage; and the groom, a 
young lad of fourteen, very light and sHm, rode 
the other : sometimes both ponies were in the car- 
riage ; and on those occasions the boy sat by her 
side, and drove. 

"What's the matter, Edward?" called out 
Lord Hartledon to his son. 

"Young lordship wants to ride the pony to- 
day, my lord," spoke up the groom, touching his 
hat. " My lady ordered me to ride it." 

At this juncture Lady Hartledon appeared on 
the scene, ready for her drive. She had intended 
to take her little son with her — as she mostly did 
— but the child boisterously demanded that he 
should ride the pony^for once, and she weakly 
yielded. Lord Hartledon's private opinion, look- 
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ing on, was that she was literally incapable of 
denying him any earthly thing he chose to de- 
mand. He went out. 

" He had better go with you in the carriage, 
Maude." 

^' Not at all. He sits very well now, and the 
pony's quiet and docile." 

" But he is too young to ride by the side of 
any vehicle. It is not safe. Let him sit with you 
as usual." 

" Nonsense I Edward, darling, you shall ride 
the pony. Help him up, Ealph." 

" I say no, Maude. He — " 

" Will you be quiet ?" said Lady Hartledon, 
bending her dark face towards her husband, and 
speaking in a low tone. " It is not for you to in- 
terfere. Would you deny him every thing ?" 

A strangely bitter expression sat on the earl'-s 
lips. Not of anger ; not even of mortification ; 
but of sad, cruel pain. He said no more. 

And the cavalcade started. Lady Hartledon 
driving, the boy-groom sitting with her, and my 
young Lord Elster's short legs striding the pony. 
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They were only going in the park, shd called out 
to her husband, and she should keep at a foot- 
pace. 

There was no real danger, as the earl believed : 
only he did not like the child's wilful tempers to be 
thus given way to. With a deep sigh, he turned 
indoors for his hat, and went strolling down the 
avenue, he cared not much whither. Mrs. Capper 
dropped a curtsey as he passed the lodge. 

"Have you heard from your son yet?" he 
asked. 

"Yes, my lord, many thanks to you. The 
school suits him bravely." 

Turning out of the gates, he saw Floyd the 
miller walking slowly along. The man had been 
confined to his bed for weeks in the summer, with 
an attack of what the doctors called acute rheu- 
matism, and to the house afterwards. It was the 
first time they had met since that morning long 
and long ago, when the miller brought up the 
portmonnaie. Lord Hartledon did not know him 
at first, he was so altered ; pale, thin, reduced. 

" Is it you, Mr. Floyd ?" 
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" It's what's left of me, my lord." 

"And that's not much; but I am glad to see 
you so far well," said the earl in his usual kindly 
tone. " I have heard reports of you from Mr. 
Hillary." 

" Your lordship's altered too." 

"Ami?" 

" Well, it seems so to me. But it's some few 
years now since I saw you. Nothing has ever 
come to light about that pocket-book, my lord." 

" I conclude not, or I should have heard of 
it." 

"And your lordship never came down to see 
the place !" 

"No. I left Hartledon directly; the same 
day, I think, or the next. AAer all, Floyd, I 
don't see that it is of any use looking into these 
painful things : it cannot bring the dead back to 
Ufe." 

" And that's true," said the miller. 

He was walking into Calne. Lord Hartle-f 
don kept by his side, talking now of tliis, now 
of thai The earl promised to be as popular a 
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man as his father had been: and that was say- 
ing a great deal. When they came opposite the 
rectory, Lord Hardedon wished him good-day 
and better strength, in his heariy manner, and 
turned in at the rector's gates. 

About once a week now he was in the habit 
of calling on Mrs. Ashton. Peace was between 
them ; and these visits of his to her sick-chamber 
were strangely welcome to her heart She had 
loved Val Elster all her life, and she loved him 
now more than ever, in spite of the past. For 
Val was curiously subdued: and his present 
mood, or temperament, or whatever you please 
to call it, sad, quiet, thoughtful, was more en- 
dearing than his gayer one had been. Mrs. 
Ashton did not fail to read that he was a disap- 
pointed man, one with some heavy care upon 
him. 

Anne was in the hall when he entered, talk- 
ing to a poor applicant who was waiting to see 
the rector. Lord Hartledon smiled and lifted 
his hat to her; but he did not offer to shake 
hands. He had never presumed to touch her 
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hand since the reconciliation : in fact, he scarcely 
ever saw her. 

" How is Mrs. Ashten to-day ?" 

"A little better, I think, thank you, Lord 
Hartledon. She will be glad to see you," 

He followed the servant upstairs, and Anne 
turned to the woman again. Mrs. Ashton was 
in an easy-chair near the window; he drew one 
close, and sat down with her hand in his. 

"But you are looking famously to-day, do 
you know," he began in his most cheerfiil tones, 
gay almost as those of the light-hearted VaJ 
Elster; for he was given to cheer up all the in- 
valids he came near. " What is it ? The cap ?" 

" The cap of course. Don't you see it has bloom- 
ing pink ribbons in it ? Ah, Val, your favourite 
colour used to be pink. Do you recollect ?" 

" I recollect every thing. But indeed and 
in truth you look better, dear Mrs. Ashton." 

"Yes, better to-day," she said with a sigh. 
" I shall fluctuate to the end, I suppose ; one day 
better, the next worse. Val, I think sometimes 
it is not far off now." 
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Very far off, he knew it could not be. But 
he spoke of hope still : it, was in his nature to do 
so. In the depths of his heart, so hidden from 
the world, there seemed to be hope for the whole 
living creation, except for him. 

" How is your wife to-day ?" 

"Quite well, thank you. She and Edward 
are out with the ponies and carriage." 

" She never comes to see me." 

" She does not go to see any one. Though 
well, she's not very strong yet" 

" Ah, she's young, she'll get so. I shall only 
get weaker. I am brave to-day ; but you should 
have seen me last nighi So prostrate I I almost 
doubted whether I should rise from my bed 
again. I do not think you will have to come 
here many more times.' 

" 0, Mrs. Ashton !' 

" A little sooner or a little later, what does it 
signify, I try to ask myself; but parting is part- 
ing, and my heart aches sometimes to pain. One 
of my aches will be the leaving you." 

" Only a very minor one, then," he said, with 
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deprecation ; but the tears shone in his violet- 
blue eyes. 

"No; not a minor one. I have loved you 
as a son of my own, always. I never loved you 
more, Percival, than when tliat letter of yours 
came to me at Cannes." 

It was tlie first time she had alluded to it: 
the letter written the evening of his marriage. 
Val's face turned red all over, for his perfidy 
rose up before him in its full extent of shame. 

" I don't care to speak of that," he whispered. 
" If you only knew what my humiliation has 
been I" 

" Not of that ; no ; I don't know why I men- 
tioned it. But I want you to speak of some- 
tliing else, Val. Over and over again has it been 
on my lips to ask it. What is the secret trouble 
that is weighing you down ?" 

A far greater change, than the one called up 
by recollection and its shame, came over his face 
now. He did not speak ; and Mrs. Asliton con- 
tinued. Slie was holding his hands as he bent 
towards her. 
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" I have seen it all along. At first — I don't 
mind confessing it to you, Val, for you seem to 
draw fi:om me entire confidence, and there's no 
fear of your mistaking me — T took it for granted 
that you were on ill terms with yourself on ac- 
count of the past : I feared there was something 
wrong between you and your wife, and that you 
were regretting Anne. But I soon threw that 
idea from me, to replace it with a graver one." 

" What graver one ?" he asked. 

" Nay, I know not. I want you to tell me. 
Will you?" 

He shook his head with an unmistakable ges- 
ture of denial, pressing unconsciously her hands 
to pain. 

"Why not?" 

" You have just said I am dear to you," he 
whispered; *^ I believe I am." 

" Very dear. As dear, I think, as my own 
children." 

" Then do not even wish to know it It is 
an awful secret ; and I must bear it without sym- 
pathy of any sort, alone and in silence. It has 

VOL. ni. K 
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been upon me for some years now, taking the 
sweetness out of my daily bread ; and it wiD, T 
suppose, go with me to my grave. Not scarcely 
to lift it off my shoulders, would I impart it to 

She sighed deeply; she thought it must be 
connected with some of his youthful follies — ^his 
debts : possibly he had brought embarrassment of 
that nature upon him. But she loved him still ; 
she had faith in him ; she believed that he went 
wrong by misfortune more than by fault. 

" Courage ever, Val," she whispered, the tears 
in her own soft eyes. " There is a better world 
than this, where sorrow and sighing cannot enter. 
Patience — and hope — and trust in Grod ! — always 
bearing onwards. In time we shall attain to it." 

Lord Hartledon gently drew his hands away, 
and turned to the window for a minute's respite. 
His eyes were greeted with the sight of one of his • 
own servants, approaching the rectory at ftill 
speed, some half-dozen idlers behind him. 

With a prevision that something was wrong, 
Lord Hartledon said a word of adieu to Mrs. 
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Ashton, went down, and met the man outside 
Dr. Ashton, who had seen the approach, also hur- 
ried out. 

There had been some accident in the park, the 
man said. The pony had swerved and thrown 
Lord Elster: thrown him right under the other 
pony's feet, as it seemed. The servant made 
rather a bimgle over his news, but this was the 
substance. 

" And the result? Is he much hurt?" asked 
the earl, constraining his voice and manner to 
calmness. 

"Well, no; not hurt at all, apparently, my 
lord. He was up again soon, saying he'd lash the 
pony for throwing him. He don't seem hurt a bit" 

" Then, man, why need you have alarmed u» 
so," interrupted Dr. Ashton quickly and reprov- 
ingly. 

" Well, sir, it's her ladyship that seems hurt — 

or something," cried the man. 

Lord Hartledon looked at him. 

" What 18 it that you have come to tell, Ei- 
chard? Speak out" 
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Apparently Richard could not speak out His 

. lady had been frightened and fainted, and did not 

come-to again. " Did not come-to again," he 

continued to harp upon. Lord Hartledon set off 

on the run, fast as his fleet legs would carry him. 

The people, standing about in the park here 
and there— for even this slight accident had ga- 
thered together its idlers — seemed to look at Lord 
Hartledon curiously as he passed them. Gose upon 
the house he met Ealph. The boy was crying. 

" 'Twasn't no fault of anybody's, my lord ; and 
there ain't any damage to the ponies," he began, 
hastening to excuse himself, and sobbing violently. 
" The little lord only slid ofi*, and they stood as 
quiet as quiet. There wasn't no cause for my 
lady's fear." 

" Is she fainting still?" 

" They say she's — dead." 

The boy brought out the last word with a 
burst. Lord Hartledon pressed onwards, and met 
Mr. Hillary at the hall-door. The surgeon took 
liis arm and drew him into an empiy room. 

" HiUary I is it true ?" 
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" I'm afraid it is." 

Lord Hartledon felt his sight fail him. For a 
moment he was like a man groping in the dark. 
Steadying himself against the wall, he learned the 
details. 

The child's pony had swerved, Ealph could not 
tell at what, and Lady Hartledon did not survive 
to tell. She was looking at him at the time, and 
saw him flung under the feet of the other pony, or 
slip under, and she rose up in the carriage with a 
loud shriek, and then fell back into the seat 
again. Ralph jumped out and picked up the 
child, who was not hurt at all; but whfen he 
hastened to tell her this, he saw that she seemed 
to have no life in her. One of the servants, 
Richard, happened to be going through the park, 
within sight ; others soon came up ; and while 
Lady Hartledon was being driven home Richard 
ran for Mr. Hillary, and then sought for his mas- 
ter, whom he found at the rectory. The surgeon 
had found her dead. 

" It must have been instantaneous," he ob- 
served in a low tone, as he concluded these par- 
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ticulars. One great consolation is, that she was 
spared siiflTering." 

" And its cause ?" breathed Lord Hartledon. 

'' The heart I don^t entertain the least doubt 
of it" 

'^ You said she had no heart-disease. Others 
said if 

^^ I said, if she liad it, it was not developed. 
Sudden death from it is not at all uncommon 
where the disease has never been suspected." 

And this was all the conclusion come to in the 
case of Lady Hartledon. Examination proved the 
surgeon's surmise to be correct ; and in answer to 
a certain question put by the earl, he said the 
death was entirely irrespective of any trouble, or 
care, or annoyance she might have had in the 
past : irrespective of any shock even, except the 
shock of fear at the moment of death, caused by 
seeing the child thrown ; that, and that alone, had 
wrought the fatal blow. Percival, Lord Hartle- 
don, listened to this, and wont away alone and fell 
on his knees, in devout thankfulness to Heaven 
that he was so &r innocent. 
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" If she had not given way to the child !" he 
bitterly aspirated in the first moments of sorrow. 

That the Countess Dowager should come post- 
haste and invade Hartledon, was of course only 
natm'al ; and the earl strove not to rebel against 
it, even in heart. But she made herself so in- 
tensely and disagreeably officious, that his patience 
was sorely tried. Her first act was to insist on a 
grand and stately funeral. The earl had given 
orders for one quiet and plain; but she would 
have her wish carried out, and raved about the 
house in an unseemly fashion, abusing him for 
his meaimess and lack of respect to his dead wife. 
For peace' sake, Lord Hartledon was fain to give 
her her way ; and the funeral was made as costly 
as she pleased. Thomas Carr came down to it; 
and the Countess Dowager was barely civil to 
him. 

Her next care was to assume the entire man- 
agement of the two children, putting Lord Har- 
tledon's authority over them at virtual, if not 
actual defiance. The death of her daughter was 
in truth a severe blow to the Dowager ; not fi:om 
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love, for she really possessed no natural affection at 
all, but from fear that she should lose her footing 
in the house, so desirable a refuge. As a preli- 
minary guard against this, she began endeavouring 
to make it more firm and secure. Altogether she 
was rendering Hardedon unbearable ; and the 
earl would often escape from it, his boy in his 
hand, and take reftige with Mrs. Ashton. 

Tliat Lord Hartledon's love for his children 
w^as intense, there could bo no question ; but it was 
nevertheless of a peculiarly reticent nature. He 
had rarely, if ever, been seen to caress them. The 
boy told tales of how his papa would clasp him, 
kiss him, even weep over him, in solitude ; but he 
would not give him so much as a kiss, scarcely 
even an endearing name, in the i)resenc^ of others. 
Poor Maude had called him all the pet names in a 
fond mother's vocabulary — my darling, my pre- 
cious, my love ; Lord Hartledon always called him 
Edward, and without (as the Dowager wrathfully 
expressed it) any tail to it, behind or before. 

A few evenings after the ftmeral had taken 
place, Mirrable, who had been into Calne on an 
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errand, was hurrying back at dusk. As she 
passed Jabez Gum's gate, the clerk's wife was 
standing at it, talking to Lydda Jones. The two 
were laughing : Mrs. Gum seemed in rather a less 
depressed state than usual, and the other less 
snappish. 

" Goodness, is it you !" exclaimed Mrs. Jones, 
as Mirrable stopped. " ' Talk of the devil, and 
you'll see his horns.' I was just saying I'd not 
set eyes on you in your new mourning." 

" And laughing over it," returned Mirrable. 

" That's all your guess is good for !" was Mrs. 
Jones's retort " I'd been telling of a trick I 
served Jones, and Nance was splitting her sides 
at it My word ! silk and crape ! It's fine to be 
you I" • 

She had given a spin to Mirrable, in her rude 
and miceremonious fashion, for the purpose of 
feasting her. eyes on her attire. A whole shower 
of envy went out of them. 

" Now then, Lydda Jones I Is that your way 
of turning a body about ?' How's Jabez, Nancy ?" 

" Jabez is gone to Garchester," rephed Mrs. 
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Gum, who had a fashion of giving indirect an- 
swers. " I thought I was never going to see you 
again, Mary." 

^' You could not expect to see me while the 
house was in its recent state of distress," answered 
* Mirrable. " We have been all in a bustle, as you 
may suppose." 

" You've not had many staying there." 

" Only Mr. Carr : and he went back to-day. 
We've got the old Countess Dowager still." 

" And likely to have her, if all's true that's 
said," put in Mrs. Jones, who was fingering curi- 
ously the silk of Mirrable's gown. 

Mirrable tacitly admitted the probability. Her 
private opinion was tliat nothing short of a miracle, 
or a positive exercise of Lord Hartledon's will, 
could ever remove the Dowager Kirton from the 
house again. Had any body told Mirrable, there, 
as she stood, that her ladyship would be leaving of 
her own accord that night, she had simply disbe- 
lieved it as an impossibility. 

" If this silk hasn't got cotton in it, my fingers 
have got no feel for cotton," irascibly spoke Mrs. 
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Jones, whose cranky nature was resuming its 
sway. " YoriYQ been finely took in, Mary Mir- 
rable I" 

" Do let my gown alone, Lydda ! It's not for 
your wear." 

"^Oy thank goodness," replied Lydda, her 
nose going into the air after the manner of the 
fox looking up at the grapes. '' When I do get 
a silk, I like a good one." 

"" I say, Mary," cried the weak voice of poor 
timid Mrs. Gum, '' how was it none of the bro- 
thers came to the funeral ? Jabez was wondering. 
She's got a lot, I've heard." 

" Had a lot, you should say ; my lady's 
gone," corrected Mirrable. " It was not conve- 
nient to them, I suppose. The one that hves in 
the Isle of Wight had gone out cruising in some- 
body's yacht, or else he'd have come with the 
Dowager; and Lord Kirton telegraphed from 
Ireland that ho was prevented coining. I know 
nothing about the rest" 

" What an awful thing it was 1" shivered Mrs. 
Gum. " And to have died like that without 
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cause ; for the child was not hurt after all ? Isn't 
he dreadfully cut up, Mary ?" 

^^ The child?" 

" Lord Hartledon." 

" I think he is ; he's very quiet and subdued. 
But he has seemed to me full of sorrow for a long 
while, as if he had some dreadful care upon him. I 
don't tliink he and his wife were very happy toge- 
therfrom the first," added Mirrable. Butyouneedn't 
go tattling that all over Calne, Lydda Jones." 

" As if Calne didn't know it without your tell- 
ing !" retorted Lydda. " Witness her coming down 
here alone aflxjr the marriage ; and he, when he 
did come, looking like a walking ghost. / saw 
him ; and spoke to him, though he did stop but a 
day or two, which is more than many can say. 
And he never once came down with her again till 
this summer." 

" My lord's likely to make it his chief residence 
now, I fancy," remarked Mirrable. 

"Why d'you fancy that?" returned Lydda 
Jones, in the peculiarly abrupt, ungracious tone 
that characterised her. 
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** Because this morning, when he was speak- 
ing to me about the — My gracious ! what's 
that?" 

A crash, as if a whole kitchen battery of hard- 
ware, crockery, and glass had come down, was 
heard inside the house. A moment of staring con- 
sternation ensued, and nervous Mrs. Gum looked 
fit to faint 

" Whatever's Tilly at ?" 

" Take care," cried Lydda Jones ; " I'll bo on 
to her." And pushing the clerk's wife aside, she 
flew up the path. Tilly was her own daughter, 
and had replaced Miss Becca, who had rushed into 
an early marriage with a gentleman that swept 
chimneys. Mrs. Gum followed, a vision of every 
earthly breakable thing gone, that the house con- 
tained, flashing across her brain. 

" Good evening, Nancy," called out Mirrable. 
" I can't stay to come in." 

The two women disappeared indoors, and Mir- 
rable turned towards home at a brisk pace. But 
she was not to go on without an interruption. 
Pike's head suddenly appeared above the hurdles, 
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and he began inquiring, rather affectionately, after 
her health. ^' Toothache gone ?" asked he. 

^' Yes, it's gone," she said, answering straight- 
forwardly in her surprise. " How did you know 
I had the toothache?" she added, staring at the 
man. It was not the first time by several that 
he had thus accosted her; and to give her her 
due, she was always passably civil to him. Per- 
haps she feared to be otherwise. 

" I heard on't. And so my Lord Hartiedon's 
like a man that's got some dreadful care upon 
him I" he went on. " What is the care ?" 

" You have been eaves -dropping !" she 
angrily exclaimed. 

"Not a bit on't. I was seated under the 
hedge with my pipe, and you three women set 
on a-talking. I didn't tell ye to. Well, what's 
his lordship's care ?" 

" Just mind your own business, will you, 
and his lordship will mind his," she retorted. 
" You'll get interfered with in a way you won't 
like. Pike, one of these days, unless you mind 
your manners." 
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^^A great care on him," nodded Pike to 
himself, looking after her, as she walked off in 
a sort of fury. " A great care ! / know. One 
of these fine days, my lord, I may be asking 
you questions about it on my own score. I 
might long afore this, but for — " 

The sentence broke off abruptly, and ended 
with a growled curse at things in general. Mr. 
Pike was evidently not in a genial mood. 

His residence in that shed had grown into 
a matter of course with Calne, just as his pre- 
sence had. Lord Hartledon and his steward 
gave no orders for his ejection; and even Lydda 
Jones could bring no ill-deed home to the man, 
by which his liberty might be imperilled. How 
he lived, how he had lived during these years 
of sojourn, was as great a problem as ever. A 
letter never came to him, as the postman could 
testify ; a friend never visited him ; and whence 
he obtained ihe trifle of money necessary for his 
bare subsistence could not even be coiyectured. 
Save that time, which softens down all marvels, 
had softened this in people's minds, Mr. Pike . 
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and his doings remained as great a mystery as 
they had ever been. 

Mirrablo got home to find the Countess Dow- 
ager in a state more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. Some blessed sprite, favourable to the 
peace of invaded Hartledon and its inmates, had 
been writing to her confidentially from Irekmd, 
regarding Kirton and his doings. That her 
eldest son was about to steal a march on her 
and marry again, seemed almost indisputably 
clear; and the miserable Dowager, dancing her 
war-dance and uttering shriek upon shriek, re- 
proach on reproach, was repacking her boxQS 
in hot haste. Those ^boxes, which she had fondly 
hoped would never again leave Hartledon, unless 
it might be for sojourns in Park Lane I She 
was going back to Ireland to mount guard over 
him, and prevent any such escapade. Only in 
September had she quitted him — and then had 
been as nearly ejected as a son could eject with 
any decency — and had taken the Isle of Wight 
on her way to Hartledon. The son who lived 
in the Isle of Wight had espoused a widow 
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twice his own age, with seven hundred a-year, 
and a house and a carriage ; so that he had a 
home : which the Countess Dowager sometimes 
remembered. 

Lord Hartledon was liberal. He gave her a 
handsome sum of ready-money for her journey, 
and a cheque besides ; most devoutly praying 
that she might stop keeping guard over Kirton 
for ever, and never come off it again. He 
escorted her to the station himself in the close 
carriage, submitting cheerfully to the mountain 
of boxes outside, at which all Calne came out 
to stare. 

And the same week, confiding his children 
to the joint care of Mirrable and their nurse — 
an eiEcient, kind, and judicious woman — ^the Earl 
of Hartledon departed from home and England 
for a sojourn on the Continent, long or short, 
as inclination led him, feeling like a bird re- 
leased from its cage. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

COMING HOME. 

Some eighteen months subsequent to the last 
chapter, a traveUiDg carriage-and-four dashed 
up to the Earl ot Hartledon's house in Park 
Lane, one wet evening in spring. It contained 
the earl and his second wife. They were ex- 
pected, and several servants were assembled in 
the hall. 

Lord Hardedon led her into their midst, 
proudly, affectionately; as he had never in his 
life led any other. Ah, you need not ask who 
she was; he had contrived to win her, to win 
over Dr. Ashton; and his heart's love at length 
had found its rest Her sweet-looking coun- 
tenance, her thoughtful eyes and sunny smile 
were turned on the servants, thanking them for 
their greeting. 
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" All well, Hedges ?" asked the earl. 

" Quite well, my lord," was the butler's re- 
ply. " But we are not alone." 

" No I" said the earl, stopping short in his 
progress. " Who's here ?" 

" The Countess Dowager of Kirton, my lord," 
replied Hedges, glancing at Lady Hartledon, in 
momentary hesitation, before he spoke. 

" 0, indeed," said the earl, as if not enjoy- 
ing the information. "Just see. Hedges, will 
you, that the things inside the carriage are taken 
out. Don't come up, Mrs. Ball; I will take 
Lady Hartledon to her rooms." 

It* was the light-hearted Val of the old, old 
days ; his face seemed free from care, his voice 
was gay. He did not turn into any of the re- 
ception-rooms ; he led his wife at once to her 
chamber. It was nearly dinner-time, and he 
knew she was tired. 

" Welcome home, my darling I" he whispered 
tenderly ere releasing her. " A thousand wel- 
comes to you, my dear, dear wife I" 

Tears rose to his eyes with the fervour of the 
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wish. Heaven alone knew what iihe past had 
been ; the contrast between that time and tliis. 

" I'll dress j^t once, Percival," she said, after 
a few moments' pause. " I must see your chil- 
dren before dinner." 

" Your children also, Anne, from hence- 
forth." 

" yes, yes I I trust. Heaven helping me, I 
shall love them and always act by them as if they 
were my own." 

" I am so sorry she is here, Anne — that 
woman. You heard Hedges say Lady Kirton 
had arrived," he added in reply to his wife's look. 
" She has chosen her visit inopportunely. • It is 
ill-timed." , 

" I shall be pleased to welcome her, Val." ' 

" It is more than I shall be," replied the earl, 
as his wife's maid came into the room, and he 
quitted it. " I'll bring the children to you, 
Anne." 

They had been married nearly five weeks. 
Anne had not seen the children for several months. 
The Utile Viscount Elster had shown symptoms 
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of delicacy, and for nearly a year the children 
had sojourned at the seaside, having been brought 
home to the town-house just before the earl's 
marriage. 

The nursery was empty, and the earl went 
down. Lingering in the passage outside the 
drawing-room was confidential Hedges. He was 
evidently waiting for his master, and had a budget 
to unfold. 

" When did she come, Hedges?" 

" My lord, it was directly after your marriage ; 
only a few days," replied Hedges, in a low tone. 
" She arrived in the most outrageous tantrum — if 
I shall not offend your lordship by saying so — and 
she has been here ever since, completely upsetting 
every thing." 

" There's no offence. Hedges. Tell it out" 

" On account of your having married again, 
my lord. She stood in the hall for five minutes 
when she got here, dancing like mad — ^your lord- 
ship knows what it used to be — in the face and 
eyes of all the servants, for the noise brought 
them up ; and saying the most audacious things 
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against your lordship and Miss Ashton — I mean 
my lady," added Hedges, correcting himself. 

" The old hag I" muttered his lordship. " No 
disrespect to the late Lady Hartledon, in saying 
so," he observed, as if he would apologise for his 
word, " but she is a hag." 

" I think she's insane at times, my lord, that's, 
what I think; I'm sure the fits of passion she 
flies into are bad enough for insanity. The house- 
keeper told me this morning that she feared ^she 
would be capable of striking my lady, when she 
first saw her. I'm afraid, too, she has been tutor- 
ing the children." 

The earl, with a dark brow and haughty step, 
strode into the drawing-room. There, as large as 
life — and a great deal larger in breadth than most 
lives — stood the Dowager Countess of Kirton. 
She looked shorter and broader than she used to 
look, >ahd her snub nose was redder, and her 
flaxen curls were a little awry. All as it was 
formerly, even to the dress. The turban was her 
favourite colour of pea-green, the gown was pink, 
with its innumerable flounces and its quilled white- 
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net tails ; but she was not yet dressed for dinner. 
Fortunately she had not heard the arrival : in 
fact, she had dropped into a doze while wait- 
ing for it; and she started up at sight of the 

« 

earl. 

Fancy the bedecked and stout old figure, as 
you have had to fancy it before, beginning her 
wild dance of passion, and whirling round in 
circles, as if she were a true red Indian. 

" How are you, ma'am ?" asked his lordship. 
" You have taken me by surprise." 

" Not half as much as your wicked letter took 
me," screamed the old dancer. " 0, you vile 
man ! to marry again in this haste I — ^you — ^you — 
I can't find words that my tongue would not be 
ashamed of; but Hamlet's mother, in the play, 
was nothing to it." 

" It is some time since I read that," returned 
the earl, controlling his temper under an assump- 
tion of careless indifference. " If my memory 
serses me, the ^ funeral baked meats did, coldly, 
furnish forth the marriage table.' My late wife 
has been dead eighteen months. Lady Kirton." 
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" Eighteen months ! for such a wife as Maude 
was to you I" violently danced the Dowager. 
" You ought to have mourned her eighteen years. 
Any body else would. I wish I had never let 
you have her." 

The earl wished it likewise, with all his heart 
and soul ; had wished it in his lady's lifetime. 

" I might have known better than to suffer 
you to cajole me out of her : I — " 

" Stay, madam," interrupted Lord Hartle- 
don ; " if you will cast your thoughts back, you 
may remember that instead of your being cajoled 
out of her, I was cajoled into her. But to re- 
criminate in this way is beneath both of us, and 
disrespectful to the memory of your daughter." 

" How dare you say ^ your daughter ' ? " 
asked the Dowager, taking umbrage at the word. 
" Wasn't she your wife ?" 

"So, tliat offends you, does it? My wife, 
then. But there is no necessity, I say, to bring 
up Maude's name : let it be dropped." 

" Dropped ; yes I To give place to this new 
creature ; your old flame, your parson's daughter. 
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A reputable young woman she must be, to force 
herself indecently into Maude's shoes. I always 
thought her one." 

Val, control your temper ! you have need 
to do it. He imperiously raised his hand for 
silence, and his face was working with anger. 
But who could arrest the tongue of the Countess 
Dowager, and she danced on. 

" Madam, will you listen to me ! Let us un- 
derstand each other. Your visit here is ill-timed; 
you ought to feel it so ; nevertheless, if you stay 
it out, you must observe good manners. I shall 
be compelled.to request you to terminate it, if you 
fail one iota in the respect due to this house's 
mistress, my beloved and honoured wife." 

The Dowager stopped in her dancing. Though 
not whirling so violently as at first, she was still 
shuffling on her two feet ; a habit whic^h certainly 
increased with her years. 

" Your beloved wife, Val Hartledon ! Do you 
dare to say it to me ?" 

" Ay ; beloved, doubly beloved ; and honoured 
and respected as no woman has ever been by me 
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yet, or ever will be," he replied, speaking too 
plainly in his warmth. 

" What a false-hearted monster I" cried the 
Dowager shrilly, apostrophising the walls and the 
mirrors, as she successively faced them in her 
turnings. " What then was Maude ?" 

" Maude is gone, and I counsel you not to 
bring up her name to me," said the earl sternly. 
'' Your treachery forced Maude upon me ; and lot 
me tell you now. Lady Kirton, if I have never 
told you before, that it wrought upon her the most 
bitter wrong possible to be inflicted; which she 
lived to know. I was a vacillating two-minded 
simpleton, and you held me in your trammels. 
The less we rake up old matters tlie bettor. 
Things have altered. I am altered: the moral 
courage I once lacked does not fail me now ; and 
I have at least sufficient to hold my own against 
the world, and protect from insult the young 
lady I have made my wife. I beg your pardon 
if my words seem harsh ; they are true ; and 
I am sorry you have forced them from me." 

She was standing still for a minule, rubbmg 
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her face and staring at him, not altogether certam 
of her ground. 

" Where are the children ?" he asked. 

" Where you can't gpt at them," she rejoined 
hotly. " You have got your beloved wife ; you 
don't want them." 

He rang the bell, louder than he need have 
done; but his usually sweet temper was boiling 
up with its provocation. A footman came in. 

" Tell the nurse to bring the children here." 

^* They are not at home, my lord." 

" Not at home ! Surely they are not out in 
this rain ! — and so late I" 

" They went out this afternoon, my lord : 
they have not come in, I believe." 

"There, that will do, James," tartly inter- 
posed the Dowager. " You don't know any 
thing about it, and you may go. Shut the 
door." 

" Lady Kirton, where are the children ?" 

" Where you can't get at them, I say," was 
Lady Kirton's response, wagging her flaxen front 
and her blooming face at the questioner. " You 
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don't think I am going to suffer Maude's children 
to be domineered over by a wretch of a step- 
mother, — ^perhaps poisoned." 

He seized hold of her arm in his wrath, his 
eyes flashing. 

" Madam !" 

" 0, you need not ^ Madam' me. Maude's 
gone, and I shall act for her." 

" I ask you where my children are ?" 

'^ I have sent them away. There ; you may 
make your most of the information. And when 
I have remained here as long as I choose, I shall 
take them with me, and keep them, and bring 
them up." 

'' Bring them up like you brought up ^" 

Val checked his speech ; it was probably one 
he would afterwards have regretted ; and the 
Dowager took the opportunity to continue hers. 

" And you can at once decide what sum you 
will allow me for their education and maintenance, 
and for two maids, and a tutor, and a governess, 
and masters, and clothes, and toys, and pocket- 
money. It must be a handsome sum, take notice — 
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for I won't be cramped — and be paid quarterly in 
advance. And I mean to rent a house in London 
for their accommodation, and shall expect you to 
pay the rent." 

The exceeding coohiess with which this was 
delivered turned Val's angry feelings into amuse- 
ment. He could not help laughing as he looked 
at her. 

" You cannot have my children, Lady Kirton." 

" They are Maude's children," snapped the 
Dowager. 

" But I presume you admit that they are like- 
wise mine. And I shall certainly not part with 
them." 

" Percival Hartledon," cried the Dowager, her 
turban and her gauzes and her white tails flutter- 
ing roimd like the sails of a windmill, "if you 
oppose me in this. Til put them into Chancery. I 
am their nearest relative and next of kin, and I 
have a right to them." 

" Nearest relative and next of kin !" he re- 
peated. " You must have lost your senses. I am 
their father." 
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" And have you lived to see thirty, and never 
leamt that men don*t count for any thing in the 
bringing up of infants ?" shrilly asked the Dowager. 
" If they had ten fathers, what's that in the Lord 
CShancellor's court? No more than ten blocks of 
wood. What they want is a mother." 

"And I have now given them one," replied 
the earl. 

The Coimtess Dowager was beside herself, and 
" said something like swearing," as Lord Byron 
has it in one of his noted fragmentary poems, in 
reference to a certain chief-justice. She shrieked 
out for her bonnet : she would go off then, and 
throw the children into Chancery. 

" You had better throw yourself into Chan- 
cery," retorted Val; "but as to my children, 
they are not eligible candidates; and to talk in 
tliis manner is the height of absurdity. I would 
not have allowed you their guardianship under 
any circumstances." 

The Dowager's flounces upset a chair or two, 
and the earl left her. He said true, that he would 
never have allowed her their guardianship. He 
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knew how she hated children : he knew that her 
sole object in wishing for his was to establidi a 
sort of home for herself. 

With the red spot of emotion on his cheek he 
went up to his wife's room. She was alone then^ 
dressed, and just coming out of it. He put his 
arm round her waist to draw her in again, as he 
shortly explained the annoyance their visitor was 
causing. 

" You must stay here, my dearest, until I can 
go down with you," he added. " She is in a vile 
humour, and I do not choose for you to encounter 
her, unprotected by me." 

" But where are you going, Val ?" 

" Well, I really think I shall get a policeman 
in, and frighten her into saying what she has 
done with the children. She'll never tell imless 
she's forced." # 

Anne laughed, and the earl went down. He 
had in good truth a great mind to see what the 
effect would be. The old woman was not a rea- 
sonable being, and he felt disposed to show her 
but little consideration. As he stood at the hall- 
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door gazing forth, who should pass but Thomas 
Carr. Not altogether by accident ; he had come 
up exploring, to see if there were signs of the 
earl's return. 

^^ Ah, what ! come home, Hartledon !" 

" Carr, what blessed wind blew you hither ?" 
cried Val, as he grasped the hands of his true 
friend. " You can terrify this woman with the 
thunders of the law if she persists in kidnapping 
children that don't belong to her." And he forth- 
with explained the state of aflfairs. 

Mr. Carr laughed. 

" She will not keep them away long. She is 
no fool, that Countess Dowager. It is a ruse, no 
doubt, to induce you to give them up to her." 

" Give them up to her, indeed I" the earl was 
beginning, when Hedges advanced to him. 

" Mrs. Ball says the children have only gone 
to Madame Tussaud's, my lord," quoth he. " The 
nurse told her so when they went out." 

" I wish she was stuck there herself, one of 
Madame Tussaud's figure-heads I" cried Val. " Mr. 
Carr dines here, Hedges. — ^Nonsense, Carr; you 
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can't excuse yourself. Never mind your coa,t; 
Anne won't. I want you to make acquaintance 
with her." 

" How did you contrive to win over Dr. Ash- 
ton?" asked Tliomas Carr, as he went in with the 
earl. 

" I put the matter before him in its true light," 
answered Val, a twinkle of merriment in his eyes, 
— " asking him whether, if Anne forgave me, he 
would condemn us both to continued punishment, 
to live out our lives — and both of us so young — 
apart: or whether he would not act the part of 
a good and Christian man, and give her to me, 
that I might strive to atone for the past." 

"And he did?" 

"After a great deal of trouble. There's not 
time to tell you the details. I had a powerful 
advocate in Anne's heart. She had never for- 
gotten me, for all my misconduct." 

" You have been a lucky man at last, taking 
one thing with another." 

"You may well say it," was the answer, in a 
tone of deep feeling. " Moments come over me 

VOL. III. M 
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when I fear I am about to awake and find the 
present a dream. I am only now beginning to 
live. The past few years have been — you know 
what, Carr." 

He sent the barrister into the drawing-room, 
empty now, and ran upstairs for Anne, and brought 
her in on his arm. The Countess Dowager was 
in her chamber, attiring herself in haste. 

" My wife, Carr," said the earl, with a loving 
emphasis on the word. She was in an evening 
dress of white and black, not having yet put off* 
the mourning for Mrs. Ash ton, and looked very 
lovely; far more lovely in Thomas Carr's eyes 
than Lady Maude, with her dark, haughty beauty, 
had ever looked. She held out her hand to him 
with a frank smile. 

" I have heard so much of you, Mr. Carr, that 
we seem like old friends. I am glad you have 
come to see me so soon." 

'' My being here this evening is an accident. 
Lady Hartledon, as you may see by my dress," he 
returned. " I ought rather to apologise for in- 
truding on you in the hour of your arrival." 



\ 
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" Don't talk about intrusion, Carr," said Val. 
^' You will never be an intruder in my house — 
and Anne's smile is telling you the same thing. 
She " 

"Who's that, pray?" 

The interruption came from the Countess 
Dowager of Kirton, and the party turned. There 
she stood, near the door, her pink-gauze dress 
exchanged for a yellow one, and the pea-green 
turban for something with spangles. Val drew 
himself up and approached her, his wife still on 
his arm. 

'' Madam," said he, in reply to her question, 
'' it is the Coimtess of Hartledon." 

Tlie Dowager's gauzes made acquaintance with 
the carpet iit so elaborate a curtsey as to savour of 
mockery, but her eyes were turned up to the ceil- 
ing ; not a look or a word gave she to the young 
lady. 

" The other one I meant," cried she, nodding 
towards Thomas Carr. 

"It is my friend Mr. Carr. You appear to 
have forgotten him." 
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" I hope you are well, madam/' said he, ad- 
vancing towards her. 

Another curtsey, and the Countess Dowager 
fanned herself, and sailed towards the fireplace. 

Meanwhile the children came home in a cab 
from Madame Tussaud's; and dinner was an- 
nounced. Lord Hartledon was obliged to take 
down the Countess Dowager, resigning his wife to 
Mr. Carr. The dinner passed off pretty, well, the 
Dowager being too fully occupied with the viands 
and the wines to be annoying ; also the good cheer 
caused her temper to thaw a little. Afterwards, 
the children came in ; Lord Elster, a bold, free 
boy, turned five, who walked straight up to his 
grandmother, saluting nobody; and Maude, a 
timid, delicate little thing, who stood still in the 
middle of the carpet, where the maid placed her. 

The Dowager was just then too busy making 
pine-apple salad to pay attention to the children, 
but Anne held out her hand with an inviting smile. 
Upon which the little lady drew up to her father, 
and hid her face in his coat. 

He took her up, gave her a strawberry, and, 
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whilst she was eating it, carried her to his wife 
and placed her upon her knee. " Maude, my pet," 
whispered he in her ear, " this is your mamma, 
and you must love her very much, because she 
loves you." 

Anne's arms fondly eucircled the child; but 
she began to scream fearfully and struggle to get 
down. 

"HI manners, Maude," said the earl. 

" She's afraid of her," spoke up the young 
viscount, who had the dark eyes and imperiously- 
beautiful features of his late mother. "We are 
always afraid of bad people." 

The observation passed momentarily unnoticed, 
for Maude, whom Lady Hartledon had been ob- 
liged to release, would not be pacified. But when 
calm supervened, the earl turned to his son, just 
then assisting himself to some of the Dowager's 
salad. 

" What did I hear you say about bad people, 
Edward ?" 

" She," answered the boy, pointing a slice of 
the dripping pine-apple towards Lady Hartledon. 
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" She sha'n't touch Maude. She's come here to 
beat us and to hate us, and I'll kick her if she 
touches me." 

The earl choked down his passion. An unmis- 
takable look at the Countess Dowager, and then 
he rose from his seat in silence and rang the bell. 
There could be no correction then in the presence 
of the Countess Dowager ; he and Anne must undo 
her work alone. Carrying the little girl in one 
arm, he took the boy's hand, and met the servant 
at the door. 

" Take these children back to the nursery." 
" 1 want some dessert," called out the boy re- 
belliously. 

"Not to-day," said the earl. "You know 
quite well that you have behaved ill." 

BUs wife's face was painfully flushed — flushed 
to tears. Mr. Carr was critically examining the 
painted landscape on his handsome plate of Wor- 
cester china ; and the spangles were bent over the 
champagne salad, enjoying it with perfect uncon- 
cern. Lord Hardedon stood an instant ere he 
resumed his seat. 
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'' Anne," he said, in a voice that trembled in 
spite of its displeased tones, "allow me to beg 
your pardon, and I do it with heaiifelt shame, 
that tliis gratuitous insult should have been offered 
you in my — m your house. A day or two will 
serve, I hope, to put matters on then* right footing; 
tlie poor cliildren, as you must see, have been 
tutored." 

" Are you going to keep the port by you all 
day, Hartledon ?" 

iTced you ask from whom the interruption 
came ? Mr. Carr passed it across to her, leaving 
her to help herself; and Lord Hartledon sat down, 
biting his delicate lips. 

When the Dowager seemed to have finished, 
Anne rose. Mr. Carr rose too as soon as they had 
retired. 

" I have an engagement, Hartledon; I am ob- 
liged to run away. Make my adieu to your wife." 

" Carr, is it not a crying shame ? — enough to 
incense a man ?" 

"It is. The sooner you get rid of her the 
better." 
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" Thatfs easier said than done. She was 
Maude's mother, after all." 

When the earl reached the drawing-room, 
the spangles were snoring comfortably. Look- 
ing about for his wife, he found her in the small 
room Maude had used to make exclusively her 
own, which was not lighted up. She was stand- 
ing at the window, crying. He drew her face to 
his own, feeling that he could cry with her. 

" My darling, don't let it grieve you I We 
shall amend it all." 

"0 Percival, if the mischief should be irre- 
mediable I — if they shoidd never look upon me 
but as a step-mother I You don't know how sick 
and timid this has made me feel ! I wanted to 
go to them in the nursery when I came up, and 
I did not dare ! Perhaps the nurse has also been 
prejudiced against me !" 

" Come up with me now, love," he whis- 
pered. 

They went silently upstairs, his arm still 
round her. But the children were then in bed 
and asleep. They were tired with the sight-see- 
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ing, the nurse said apologetically, curtseying to 
her new mistress. 

The nurse withdrew, and they stood over the 
nursery fire, talking. Anne could scarcely ac- 
count for the exceeding depression the event seemed 
to have thrown upon her. Lord Hartledon soon 
recovered his spirits, vowing he should like to 
" serve out" the Dowager. 

" I was thankful for one thing, Val ; that 
you did not show anger to them, poor little 
things. It would have made it worse." 

" I was on the point of showing something 
more than anger to my young Master Edward; 
but the thought arose that I should be punishing 
him for another's fault, and it checked me. I 
wonder how we can get rid of her ? She'll stick 
to us like a leech if we don't make a stand 
against it." 

" We must strive to please and conciliate her 

while she stays." 

" Please and conciliate !" he echoed. " Her ! 

Anne, my dear, that is stretching Christian 

charity rather far." 
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Anne smiled. " I am a clergyman's daugh- 
ter, you know." 

" If she's wise, she'll abstain from oflPence to 
you in my presence. I'm not sure but I should 
lose command of myself, and pitch her out at 
the window." 

'^ I don't fear that. She was quite civil when 
we came up from dinner, and ^" 

" As she generally is then. * She takes her 
share of wine." 

" And asked me if I would excuse her fall- 
ing into a doze, for she never felt well without 
it," continued Lady Hartledon. 

Lady Hartledon was right. The cunning old 
woman changed her tactics, finding that those 
she had started on would not answer. It has 
been remarked before, if you remember, that 
she knew particularly well on which side her 
bread was buttered. Nothing could exceed her 

graciousness to the earl and countess from that 
evening. The past scene might have been a 
dream, for all that remained to show of it. Out 
of the house she was determined not to go in 
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anger ; it was too desirable a harbour of refuge, 
as occasion required, for that. And on the 
following day, upon hearing my Lord Elster at- 
tempt some impudent speech to his new mamma, 
she put him across her knee, pulled oflF an old 
slipper she was wearing, and gave him a sound 
whipping with its fat sole. Anne interposed, the 
viscount roared ; but the good lady whipped on. 

" Don't put yourself out, dear Lady Hartle- 
don. There's nothing so good for 'em as a sweet, 
wholesome whipping : I used to try it on my 
own." 



CHAPTER Vni. 

MR. PIKE ON THE WING. 

The time went on. It may have been some twelve 
or thirteen months subsequently, that Mr. Carr, 
sitting alone in his chambers, late one evening, 
was surprised by the entrance of his clerk — who 
had a latch-key to the outer door as well as him- 
self. 

"Why, Taylor ! what brings you here ?" 

" I thought you'd most likely be in, sir," re- 
plied the clerk. "Do you remember some few 
years ago making inquiries about a man named 
Gorton — and you could not find him ?" 

" And never have foimd him," was the com- 
ment of Mr. Carr. "Well?" 

"I have seen him this evening, sir. He is 
back in London." 

Thomas Carr was not a man to be startlingly 
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affected by any communication ; but nevertheless 
he felt the importance of this, for Lord Hartledon's 
sake. 

" I met him by chance, in a place where I 
go sometimes of an evening to smoke a cigar, 
and learnt his name by accident," continued Mr. 
Taylor. " It is the same man that was at Kedge 
and Eeck's, George Gorton ; he acknowledged it 
at once, quite readily." 

^ And where has he been hiding himself?" 

" He has been in Australia for several years, 
he says ; went there directly after he left Kedge 
and Reek's that autumn." 

" Could you get him here, Taylor ?" asked the 
barrister. " I must see him. Look here ; what 
coloured hair has he got ?" 

" Red, sir ; and plenty of it. He says he's 
doing very well over there, and has only come 
home for a short change. He does not seem to be 
at all in concealment, and gave me his address 
readily when I asked him." 

According to Mr. Carr's wish, the man Gorton 
was brought to his chambers on the following 
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morning by Taylor. To the barrister's surprise, 
a well-dressed and really rather gentlemanly man 
entered, whose manners were good. He had been 
accustomed to picture this Gorton as a very Arab 
of London life. Casting a keen glance at the red 
hair, he saw it was indisputably his own. 

A few rapid questions, which Gorton answered 
without the slightest demur, and Mr. Carr leaned 
back in his chair, knowing that all the trouble he 
had been at to find this man might have been 
spared : for he was not identical with the other 
George Gordon, as they had suspected. But Mr. 
Carr. was cautious, and told nothing. 

" I am sorry to have troubled you," he said. 
" When I inquired for you of Kedge and Reck 
some years ago, it was under the impression that 
you were some one else. You had left ; and they 
did not know where to find you." 

" Yes, I had displeased them through arresting 
a wrong man, and other things. I was down in 
the world then, and glad to do any thing for a 
penny, even serve writs." 

"You arrested the late Lord Hartledon for 
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his brother," observed Mr. Carr, with a careless 
smile. " I heard of it. I suppose you ' did not 
know them apart." 

" I had never set eyes on either of them 
before," returned Gorton ; unconsciously con- 
firming a point in the barrister's mind: wliich, 
however, was sufficiently obvious before. 

" The man I wanted to find was named Gor- 
don. I thought it just possible you might have 
changed yours temporarily : some of us find it 
(convenient to do so on occasion." 

" I never changed mine in my life." 

" And if you had, I don't suppose you'd have 
changed it to one so notorious as George Gordon," 
said Mr. Carr, looking 'fiill at the other's coun- 
tenance. 

"Notorious?" 

" It was a George Gordon who was the hero 
of that piratical affair ; that mutiny on board the 
Morning Star." 

" Ah, to be sure. And an awful villain too ! 
A man I met in AustraUa knew Gordon well. 
But he tells a curious tale, though. He was a 
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doctor, that Gordon ; had come last from some- 
where in Ku'kcudbrightshire." 

"Yes, he did," said Thomas Carr, quietly. 
"What curious tale does your friend tell?" 

"Well, sir, he says — or rather said, for I've 
not seen him since my first visit there — that 
George Gordon did not sail in the Morning Star. 
That he was killed in a drunken brawl the night 
before he ought to have sailed ; this man was 
present in it, and he saw him buried." 

" But there's pretty good proof that Gordon 
did sail. He was the ringleader of the mutiny." 

" Well, yes. I don't know how it could have 
been. The man was positive. I never knew 
Gordon; so that the affair did not much interest 



me. 



"You are doing well over there?" 
"Very well. I might retire, if I chose to 
live in a small way; but I mean to take a few 
years more of it, and go on to riches. Ah ! and 
it was just the turn of a pin whether I went over 
there that second time, or whether I stopped in 
London to serve writs or to stan'^e." 
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" Val was right," thought the barrister. 
On the following Saturday Mr. Carr took a 
return-ticket, and went down to Hartledon : as he 
had once or twice before in the old days. Lord 
and Lady Hartledon had not come to town this 
season; did not intend to come: she was too 
happy in the birth of her baby-boy to care for 
London; and Val liked Hartledon better than any 
other place now. 

Li one single respect the past year had failed 
to bring Anne happiness — there was not entire 
confidence between herself and her husband. He 
had something on his mind, and she could not 
fail to see that he had. It was not, in fact, that 
awful, shivering dread that seemed to hold full 
possession in his first wife's time; but it was 
nevertheless a heavy weight, which told more or 
less on his spirits always. To Anne it appeared 
like a remorse for some deed done ; but she might 
never have thought this, but for a word or two 
he let slip occasionally. Was it connected with 
his children ? She could almost have fancied so : 
and yet in what manner could it be ? His be- 
VOL. III. N 
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haviour to them was peculiar. He rather avoided 
them than not ; but when with them, was almost 
passionately fond, exactingly jealous that respect 
should be paid to them : and he seemed half 
afraid of caressing Anne's baby, lest it should 
be thought he loved it better than the others. 
Altogether Lady Hartledon puzzled her brains in 
vain: she could not make him out. When she 
questioned him, he would deny that there was 
any thing at all the matter, and said it was her 
fancy. 

They were at Hartledon alone : that is, -vsathout 
the Countess Dowager. That respected lady, 
though not actually domiciled with them during 
the past twelvemonth, had paid them three long 
visits. She was determined to retain her right in 
the household — if right it may be called ; she was 
by far too wary to do otherwise; and her be- 
haviour to Anne, when face to face with her, was 
mild as melted butter. But somehow she con- 
trived to retain, or perpetually to renew, her evil 
influence over the minds and feelings of the chil- 
dren ; though so insidiously was it done, that Lady 
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Hartledon could never detect how or when, or 
openly meet it. Neither could she effectually 
counteract it. So sure as the Dowager came, so 
sure did the young viscoimt and his sister become 
spiteful to their step-mother ; full of ill-nature and 
impudence. Lady Hartledon was kind, judicious, 
and good; and things would be remedied during 
the crafty Dowager's absences, so as to promise a 
complete cure ; but whenever she returned, all the 
evil broke forth again. Anne was sorely per- 
plexed : she did not like to deny the children 
access to their grandmother, who was more nearly 
related to them than she herself was; and she 
could only pray that time would bring about a 
remedy, and hope some good star might put an 
end to the visits of the Countess Dowager. She 
passed her time pretty equally between their house 
and her son's, scheming to retain her influence in 
both. Lord Kirton had not married again, owing, 
perhaps, to the perpetual watch and ward kept 
over him : not for a day did she leave him when 
he was at his place in Ireland ; but as soon as he 
started off &om it .to the Continent, or elsewhere, 
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where she could not follow him, then off she came, 
without notice, by the first boat to England, and 
to Lord Hartledon's. And Val, in his good na- 
ture, bore the infliction passively, so long as she 
kept civil and peaceable. 

In this respect her husband's behaviour puzzled 
Anne. Disliking the Dowager beyond every cre- 
ated being, he yet winked at her indulgence of his 
children; and if any little passage-at-arms did 
supervene, took her part rather than his wife's. 

^^I cannot understand you, Val," Anne said 
to him one day, in a tone of pain. " Don't you 
care for me ? You are not like you used to be." 
And his only answer was to strain his wife to his 
bosom with an impassioned gesture of unmistak- 
able love. 

However, these were but episodes in their 
generally happy life. Never more happy, more 
free from any blighting external influence, than 
when Thomas Caxr got down there on this iden- 
tical Saturday. He went in unexpectedly : and 
Val's violet eyes, beautiful as ever, shone out their 
joyous welcome ; and Anne, who happened to have 
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her baby on her lap, blushed and smiled, as she 
held it out for the barrister's inspection. 

" I dare not take it," said he. " You'd be up 
in arms if it got dropped. What's it's name ?" 

" Keginald." 

"And the next is to be Thomas, after you, 
Carr," called out the earl. 

« O Val !" 

" Nobody's attending to him, Lady Hartledon." 

A little while, and she carried the child away, 
lea^TOg them alone. Mr. Carr declined refresh- 
ment for the present ; and he and the earl strolled 
out, arm-in-arm. 

" I have brought you an item of news, Hartle- 
don. Gorton has turned up." 

" Not Gordon ?" 

"No. And what's more, Gorton never was 
Gordon. You were right, and I wrong. Td have 
bet a ten-poimd note — a great venture for a bar- 
rister — that the men were the same : never, in 
point of fact, had a doubt of it." 

" You would not listen to me," said Val. " I 
told you I was sure that I could not have failed to 
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recognise Gordon, had he been the one who was 
down at Cake with the writ." 

"But you acknowledged that it might have 
been he, nevertheless; that his bushy red hair 
might have been false ; that you never got a good 
distinct view of the man's face ; that the only time 
you spoke with him, it was in the evening's dusk," 
reiterated Thomas Carr. "Well, as it turns out, 
we might have spared three parts of our pains and 
half our anxiety, for Gorton is himself, and never 
was any body else : a poor innocent sheriff's man, 
as far as you are concerned, who had never in his 
life set eyes on the Honourable Val Elster until he 
went after him to Calne." 

"Didn't I say so?" reiterated Val. "Didn't 
I always say that Gordon would have known me 
too well to arrest my brother for me ?" 

"But you admitted the general likeness be- 
tween you and your brother ; and that it was pos- 
sible for the mistake to have occurred, considering 
that Gordon had not seen you for three years or 
more." 

"Yes, I admitted all you say, and perhaps, 
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after the question of the two being the same arose, 
1 was a little doubtfiil myself : to a man living in 
fear, impossibilities assimie the aspect of reality. 
But I soon shook off the doubt, and of late years 
have been as sure as I could be that the two were 
not identical with each other; and that Gordon 
was really dead. It has been an instinct ; a some- 
thing more than a conviction. But I always said 
there were no grounds for connecting the two." 

" I had my grounds for doing it," remarked 
the barrister. " Gorton, it seems, has been in Aus- 
tralia ever since. No wonder that detective friend 
of mine, Mr. Green, could not unearth him in 
London. He's come back on a visit, looking like 
a gentleman; and really I can't find that there 
was ever any thing against him, except that he 
was down in the world. Taylor met with him the 
other day, and I had him brought to my chambers ; 
and have told you the result. His red hair^s 
his own, and is luxuriant enough for half-a-dozen 
modest-minded heads still." 

" You do not now feel any doubt, Carr, that 
Gordon's dead ?" 
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'^ None at all. Your friend, Gordon of Kirk- 
cudbright, was the one who embarked, or ought 
to have embarked, on the good ship Morning Star, 
homeward bound," said Mr. Carr. And he forth- 
with told Lord Hartledon what the man had said. 

There ensued a silence. Lord Hartledon was 
in deep and evidently not pleasant thought ; and 
the barrister stole a glance at him. 

"Hartledon, take comfort. I am of as cau- 
tious a nature, I believe, as it is well possible for 
any one to be ; and I am sure the man is dead, 
that he can never rise up to trouble you." 

" I have been sure of that for years," replied 
the earl quietly. "I have just said so." 

"Then what is disturbing you?" 

"O Carr, how can you ask it?" came the 
rejoinder, in a tone as if he had been stung. 
" What is it that lies on my mind day and night ; 
that is wearing me out before my time? Dis- 
covery may be avoided, has been avoided; but 
when I look at the children — at the boy — I think 
it would have turned some men mad," he more 
quietly added, passing his hand across his brow. 
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"So long as he lives, I cannot have much rest 
from pain. The sins of the fathers shall — ^* 

" Yes, yes," interposed Mr. Carr hastily. 
"Still the case is light, compared to what we 
once dreaded." 

"Light for me, hea^y for him." 

Mr. Carr remained with them until the Mon- 
day: he then went back to London and work; 
and time, ghded on again. An event occurred 
the following winter, which shall be related at 
once ; and the more especially as nothing of mo- 
ment took place in those intervening months 
needing special record. 

The man Pike, who still occupied his shed un- 
disturbed, had been for some time ailing. An 
attack of rheimiatic fever in the smnmer had left 
him little better than a crippled skeleton. He 
crawled abroad still when he was able, and would 
do it, in spite of what Mr. Hillary said ; would lie 
about the damp ground in a lawless gipsying sort 
of manner ; but by the time winter came all that 
was over, and Mr. Pike's career, as foretold by 
the surgeon, was drawing very rapidly to a close. 
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Mrs. Gum was the good Samaritan, as she had 
been in the fever some years before, going in and 
out and attending to him; and in a reasonable 
way Pike wanted for nothing. 

" How long can I last ?" he abruptly asked the 
doctor one morning. " Needn't fear to say ; she's 
the only one that'll take on ; I sha'n't." 

He alluded to his nurse, Mrs. Gum, who had 
just gone out. The surgeon considered. 

" Two or three days." 

" As much as that ?" 

" I think so." 

" O I" said Pike. " When it comes to the last 
day I should like to see the earl." 

"Why the last day r 

The man's pinched features broke into a smile; 
pleasant and fair features once, with a gentle look 
upon them. The black wig and whiskers lay 
near; but the real hair, light and scanty, was 
pushed away from the damp brow. 

" No use, then, to think of giving me up : no 
time left for it." 

" I question if the earl would give you up, 
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were you iii rude health. I'm sure he'd not," 
added Mx. Hillary, endorsing his opinion rather 
emphatically. " K ever there was a kindly nature 
in the world, it's his. What do you want with 
him?" 

'^I'd like to say a private word to him," re- 
sponded Pike. 

"Then you'd better not wait to say it. I'll 
tell him of your wish. It's all safe. Why, Pike, 
if the police themselves came, they'd not trouble to 
touch you now." 

" I shouldn't much care if they did," said the 
man. "/ haven't cared for a long while; but 
there were the others, you know." 

"Yes," said Mr. Hillary. 

" Look here," said Pike ; " no need to tell him 
particulars; leave them till I'm gone. I don't 
know that I'd like him to look me in the face, 
knowing them." 

"As you will," said Mr. Hillary, after a pause 
of consideration, and falling in with the wish more 
readily than he might have done for any but a 
dying man. 
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He had patients out of Calne, beyond Ilartledon, 
and took the opportunity to call in returning. It 
was a snowy day; and as the surgeon was winding 
towards the house, past the lodge, with a quick 
step, and his umbrella held slant-wise, he saw a 
white figure marching across the park. It was 
Ijord Ilartledon. He had been caught in the 
storm, and came up laughing. 

"Umbrellas are scarce with your lordship," 
observed Mr. Hillary, with the freedom of inter- 
course long intimacy had sanctioned. 

"It didn't snow when I came out," said the 
earl, shaking himself, and making light of the 
matter. "Were you coming to honour mc with 
a morning call ?" 

"I was and I wasn't," returned the surgeon. 
" I've no time for morning calls, unless they arc 
professional ones ; but I wanted to say a word to 
you. Have you a mind for a further walk in the 
snow?" 

" As far as you like." 

" There's a patient of mine drawing ver}' near 
the time when doctors can do no more for him. 
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He has been expressing a wish to see you, and I 
undertook to convey the request." 

"m go of course," said Val, all his kindly 
readiness on the alert. " Who is it?" 

"It's one of the black sheep," answered the 
surgeon. "I don't know whether that will make 
any difference?" 

"It ought not to," said Val rather warmly. 
" Black sheep have more need of help than white 
ones, when it comes to the last. I suppose it's a 
poacher wanting to clear his conscience by con- 
fessing to a wholesale slaughter of game." 

"It's Pike," said Mr. Hillaiy. 

" Pike ! What can he want with me ? Is he 
no better ?" 

"He'll never be better in this world; and to 
speak the truth, I think it's time he left it. He'l 
be happier, poor fellow, let's hope, in another than 
he has been in this. Has it ever struck you. Lord 
Hartledon, that there was something strange 
about Pike, and his manner of coining there?" 

" Very strange indeed." 

" Well, Pike is not Pike, but another man — 
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which I suppose your lordship will call Irish. But 
that he is so ill, and it would not be worth while 
of the law to take him, he might be in mortal 
fear of your seeing him, lest you should betray 
him. He wanted you not to be informed until 
the last hour. I told him there was no fear." 

" I would not betray him — I would not betray 
any living man, whatever his crime, for the whole 
world," returned Lord Ilartledon; his voice so 
earnest as to amount to pain. And the surgeon 
looked at him ; but there rose up in his remem- 
brance how he had been avoiding betrayal for years. 
"Who is he?" 

"Willy Gum." 

The earl turned his head sharply under cover 
of the surgeon's umbrella, for they were walking 
along together. A thought crossed him that the 
words might be a jest. 

"Yes, Pike is Willy Gum," continued Mr. 
Hillary. "And there you have the explanation 
of the poor mother's nervous terrors. I do pity 
her. The clerk has taken it more philosophically, 
and seemed only to care lest the fact should get 
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known. Ah, poor thing! what a life hers has 
been ! Her displayed fears of the wild neighbour, 
her basins for cats, are all explained now : she 
dreaded lest Calne should suspect that she occa- 
sionally atole into the shed under cover of the 
dark night with the basins containing messes for 
its inmate. There the man has lived — if you 
can call such an existence living; Willy Gum, 
concealed by his borrowed black hair and whis- 
kers ; but that he was only a boy when he went 
away, Calne would have recognised him in spite 
of them." 

" And he is not a poacher and a snarer, and I 
don't know what all, leading a lawless life, and 
thieving for his living?" exclaimed Lord Hartle- 
don, the first question that rose to the surface, 
amidst the many that were struggling in his 
mind. 

"I don't believe the man has touched the 
worth of a pin belonging to any body since he 
came, not even on your preserves. People took 
the notion up only from his wild appearance, and 
because he had no ostensible means of living. 
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It would not have done to let them know he 
had his supplies — sometimes money, sometimes 
food — from the next door, respectable Clerk 
Gum's." 

^* But why should he be in concealment at all ? 
That bank affair was made all right at the time." 

"Well, there are other things he feared, it 
seems. I've not time to enter into details now; 
you'll know them later. There he is — ^Pike ; and 
there he'll die — Pike always." 

" How long have you known of it ?" 

" Since that fever he caught from the rectory 
some years ago," replied the surgeon. " I recol- 
lect your lordship telling me not to let him want 
for any thing;" and Lord Hartledon winced at 
the remembrance brought before him, as he 
always did wince now at the unhappy past. " I 
never shall forget it. I went in, thinking Pike 
was ill, and that he, wild and disreputable man 
though he had the character of being, might want 
physic as well as his neighbours. Instead of the 
black-haired bear I expected to see, there lay a 
young, light, delicate fellow, with a white brow, 
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and cheeks pink with fever. The features seemed 
familiar to me ; little by little recognition came, 
and I saw it was Willy Gum, whom every body 
had been mourning as dead. He said a word or 
two of pleading, that I would keep his secret, and 
not give him up to justice. I did not understand 
what there was to give him up for then. How- 
ever, I promised. He was too ill to speak much ; 
and I went to the next door, and in the presence 
of that long-tongued Lydda Jones, put it to 
Gum's wife that she should go and nurse Pike on 
the score of humanity. Of course it was what she 
wanted to do. Poor thing ! she fell on her knees 
to me later, beseeching me not to betray him." 

"And you have kept counsel all this while?" 

" Yes," said the surgeon laconically. " Would 
your lordship have done otherwise, even though it 
had been a question of hanging ?" 

"//" said his lordship; "I wouldn't give a 
man a month at the treadmill if I could help it. 
One does get led into offences so easily," he 
dreamily added. 

They crossed over the waste land, and Mr. 

VOL. III. O 
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Hillary opened the door of the shed with a pass- 
key. A lock had been put on when Pike was 
lying in rheumatic fever, lest intruders might go 
in unawares, and see him without his black hair. 

"Here, Pike, I have brought my lord. He 
won't tell of yoiu" 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE SHED RAZED. 

Shutting the door upon them, the surgeon went 
off on other business, and Lord Hartledon en- 
tered and bent over the bed; a more comfortable 
bed than it had used to be. It was the Willy 
Gimi of other days ; the boy he had played with 
when they were boys together; he the embryo 
nobleman, the other the clerk's son. White, wan, 
wasted, with the dying hectic on his cheek, the 
glitter already in His eye, he lay there ; and Val's 
eyelashes shone as he took the worn hand. 

" I am so sorry, Willy. I had no suspicion it 
was you. Why did you not confide in me?" 

The invalid shook his head. "There might 
have been danger in it." 

" Never from me," was the emphatic answer. 
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"Ah, my lord, you don't know. I haven't 
dared to make myself known to a soul. Mr. Hil- 
lary foimd it out, and I couldn't help myself." 

Lord Hartledon glanced around at the strange 
place ; the rafters above, the rude walls : a fire 
was burning on the hearth, and the appliances 
brought to bear were more comfortable than 
might have been imagined ; but still — 

" Surely you will allow yourself to be removed 
to a better place than this, Willy?" he said. 

"Call me Pike," came the feverish interrup- 
tion. " Never that other name again, my lord ; 
Tve done with it for ever. As to a better place 
— ^I shall have that soon enough." 

"You wanted to say something to me, Mr. 
Hillary said." 

"Tve wanted to say it some time now, and 
to beg your lordship's pardon. It's about the 
earl's death." 

"Mybrother^sf 

"Yes. I was on the wrong scent a long while. 
And I can tell you what nobody else will." 

LordHartledon lifted his head quickly; thoughts 
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were crowding impulsively into his mind, and he 
spoke in the moment's haste. 

" Surely you had not any thing to do with 
that !" 

"No; but I thought your lordship had." 

" What do you mean ?" asked the earl 
quietly. 

" It's for that ; for my foolish and wicked and 
mistaken thought, that I would crave a pardon 
before I go. I thought your lordship had killed 
the earl, either accidentally or by malice." 

" You must be dreaming, Pike !" 

" No ; but I was no better than dreaming then. 
I had been Kving amid lawless scenes, over the 
seas and on the seas, where a life's not of much 
account, and the fancy was easy enough. I hap- 
pened to overhear a quarrel between you and the 
earl just before his death ; I saw you going to- 
wards the spot at the time the accident happened, 
as your lordship may remember — ^" 

" I did not go so far," interrupted the earl, 
wondering still whether this might not be the 
wanderings of a dying man. "I turned back 
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amidst the trees at once, and walked slowly home. 
I wish I had gone on !" 

" Yes, yes ; I was on the wrong scent. And 
there was that blow on his temple to keep up the 
farce, which I know now must have been done 
against the estrade. I did suspect at the time, and 
your lordship will perhaps not forgive me for it. I 
let drop a word that I suspected before that man 
Gorton, and he asked me what I meant ; and I 
explained it away, and said I was chaffing him. 
And I have been all this while, up to a few weeks 
ago, learning the true particulars of how his lord- 
ship died." 

The earl decided that the man's mind was 
undoubtedly wandering. 

But Pike was not wandering. And he told 
the story of the boy Ripper having been locked 
up in the mill. Mr. Eipper was nearly a match 
for Mr. Pike himself in deceit; and Pike had 
only got at the real facts by dint of long pa- 
tience and perseverance and many threats. 
Eipper was afraid to tell. The boy had seen the 
whole of the accident; had watched it from 
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the window where he was enclosed, powerless to 
get out, unless he had torn away the grating. 
Lord Hartledon (the late lord) had lost all com- 
mand of the little skiff, his arm being utterly 
disabled ; and it came drifting down towards the 
mill, and struck against the estrade. The skiff 
righted itself at once, but not the earl : there 
was a slight struggle, a few cries, and he lay 
motionless, drifting later to the place where he 
was found. Mr. Ripper's opinion was that he lost 
his senses with the blow on the temple, and fell 
an easy prey to death. Had that gentleman only 
sacrificed the grating and his own reputation, he 
might, have saved him easily; and that fact had 
been upon his conscience since, making him fear 
all sorts of things ; not the least of which was 
that he might be hung as a murderer. This story 
he had told to Pike at the time, with one reserve 
— ^he persisted that he had not seen^ only heard. 
Pike saw by intuition that the boy was still not 
telling the whole truth, and he suspected he was 
screening Lord Hartledon — he who now stood 
before him. Mr. Ripper's private logic tended to 
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the belief that he could not be punished if he stuck 
to the avowal of having seen nothing : he did say 
he saw his lordship and the skiff drifting down ; he 
did say he heard cries ; and when Pike asked if they 
were cries as if he were being assaulted, the boy 
evasively answered " happen they were." Another 
little item he suppressed : that he found the porte- 
monnaie at the bottom of the skiff, after he got 
out of the mill, and appropriated it to himself; 
and when he had fairly done that, he grew more 
afraid of having done it than of all the rest. The 
money he secreted, using it when he dared, a six- 
pence at a time; the case, with its papers, he 
buried in the place where his master afterwards 
found it. With all this upon the young man's 
conscience, no wonder he was a little confused 
and contradictory in his statements to Pike; no 
wonder he fancied the ghost of the man he could 
have saved and did not, might be on occasion 
hovering after him I Pike got at the real truth 
at last; and a compunction had come over him, 
now that he was dying, for having doubted Lord 
Hartledon. 
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"My lord, I can only ask you to forgive me. 
I ought to have known you better. But things 
seemed to corroborate it so: I've heard people 
say that the new lord was as a man who had 
some dreadful care upon him. • O, I was a 
fool!" 

"At any rate it was not that care, Pike. I 
would have saved my brother's life with my own, 
had I been at hand to do it. As to Ripper — I 
shall never bear to look upon him." 

" He's gone away," said Pike. 

" Where's he gone ?" 

" The miller turned him off for idleness, and 
he's gone away, nobody knows where, to get work : 
I don't suppose he'll ever come back again. This 
is the real truth of the matter as it occurred, my 
lord ; and there's no more behind it. Ripper has 
now told all he knows, just as fully as if he had 
been put to the torture.". 

The earl stayed with Pike some time longer, 
soothmg the man as much as it was in his power 
and his kindly nature to soothe. He whispered a 
word of the clergyman. Dr. Ashton. 
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" Father says he shall bring hini to-night," 
was the answer. " It's all a farce." 

" I am sorry to hear you say that," returned 
the earl gravely. 

" K I'd never said a worse thing than that, 
my lord, I shouldn't hurt. Unless the accounts 
are made up beforehand, parsons can't avail much 
at the twelfth hour. Mother^s lessons to me when 
I was a child, and her reading the Bible as she 
sits here in the night, are worth more than Dr. 
Ashton could do. But for those old lessons 
having come home to me now, I might not have 
cared to ask forgiveness of your lordship. Dr. 
Ashton I what's he ? For an awful sinner — and 
it's what Tve been — ^there's only Christ. At times 
I think Tve been too bad even for him. I've 
only my sins to take to him: never were worse 
in this world." 

The earl went out rather bewildered with the 
occurrences of the morning. Thinking it might 
be only kind to step in to the clerk's, he crossed 
the stile and went in by the open back-door with- 
out ceremony. Mrs. Gum was by herself in the 
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kitchen, scraping carrots, and crying bitterly. She 
dried her eyes in confiision, and began saying 
something about " them onions," as she curtseyed 
to her visitor. 

" I know it all," he interrupted, in a low and 
considerate tone, as he touched the poor suffering 
woman. " I have been to see him. Never mind 
explanations: let us think what we can jbest do 
for him to lighten these last hours." 

Mrs. Gum burst into some distressing sobs. 
It was a relief, no doubt : but she wondered how 
much the earl knew. 

" I say that he ought to be got away from 
that place, Mrs. Gum. It's not fit for a man to 
die in. You might have him here. Calne! 
What's Calne? Surely my protection will be 
sufficient to screen him against tattling Calne !" 

She shook her head, saying it was of no use 
talking to Willy about removal ; he wouldn't have 
it; and she thought herself it might be better 
not. Jabez, too ; if this ever came out in Calne, 
it would just kill him; his lordship knew what 
he was, and how he had cared for appearances all 
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his life. No; it would not be for many hours 
more now, and Willy must die in the shed where 
he had lived. 

Lord Ilartledon sat down on the ironing-board, 
the white table underneath the window, in the 
old famUiar manner of former days ; many and 
many a time had he perched himself there to talk 
to her when he was young Val Elster. But it was 
the servant who used to scrape the carrots then. 

" Only fancj' what my life has been, my lord,'' 
she said. " People have called me nervous, 
timid; and Lydda Jones she raves at me for a 
fool whenever she comes; but look at the cause 
I've had I I was just beginning to get over the 
grief for his death, when he came here ; and to 
the last hour of my life I sha'n't get the night 
oat of my mind I I and Jabez were together in 
this very kitchen; I had come in here to wash 
up the tea-things — for the servant liad asked 
leave to go out; and Jabez followed me. It 
was a cold, dark evening, and the parlour fire 
had got low and this was bright. By token, my 
lord, we were talking of you ; you had just gone 
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d,way to be an ambassador, or something; and 
then we spoke of the wild, strange, black man 
who had crept into the shed; and Jabez, I re- 
member, said he should acquaint Mr. Harris if 
the fellow did not take himself off. I had seen 
him that very evening, at dusk, for the first tim e 
when his great black face rose itself up against 
mine, nearly frightening me to death; for I 
thought it was a bear. Jabez was angry at such 
a man's bemg there, and said he should go up to 
Hartledon in the morning and see the steward. 
Just then there came a tap at the kitchen-door, 
and Jabez went to it. It was the man ; he had 
watched the servant out, and knew we were alone ; 
and he came into the kitchen, and asked if we 
did not know him. Jabez did ; he had seen Willy 
later than I had, and he recognised him; and 
then the man took off the black hair and great 
black whiskers, and I saw it was Willy, and nearly 
fainted dead away." 

There was a pause. Lord Hartledon did not 
speak, and she resumed, after a little indulgence 
of grief. 
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" And since then all our aim lias been to hide 
the truth, to screen him, and keep up the tale that 
we were afraid of the wild man. How it has been 
done I know not: but I do know that it has 
nearly killed me. What a night it was ! When 
Jabez heard his story and forced him to answer 
all questions, I thought he would have given 
Willy up to the .law there and then. My lord, 
we have just lived since with a sword over our 
heads !" 

Lord Hartledon remembered the sword that 
had been over his head, and sympathised in every 
crevice of his heart. 

" Tell me all," he said ; " you are quite safe 
with me, Mrs. Gum." 

" I don't know that there's much more to tell," 
she sighed. " We took the best precautions we 
could, in a quiet way, against discovery — having 
the holes in the shutters filled up, and new locks 
put on the doors, lest people might look in or step 
in, while he sat here of a night, which he took 
to do; Jabez, he didn't like it, but I'm afraid I 
encouraged it. It was so lonely for him, that 
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shed, and so unhealthy! We sent away the re- 
gular servant, and engaged one by day, so as to 
have the house to ourselves at night. If a knock 
came to the door, Willy would slip out to the 
wood-house before we opened it, lest it might be 
any body coming in. He did not come in every 
night — ^two or three times a-week; and it never 
was pleasant; for Jabez he'd hardly open his 
mouth, unless it was to reproach him. Heaven 
alone knows what I've had to bear 1" 

" But, Mrs. Gum, I cannot understand. Why 
could not Willy have shown himself openly?" 

It was evidently a most painfiil question. Her 
eyes fell; the crimson of shame came into her 
cheeks ; and he felt sorry to have put it. 

^^ Spare me, my lord, for I cannot tell you. 
Perhaps Jabez will : or Mr. Hillary ; he knows it. 
It doesn't much matter, now death's so near ; but 
I think it would kill me to have to tell it." 

"And no one except the doctor has ever 
known that it was Willy?" 

" One more, my lord : Mirrable. We told her 
of it at once. I have had to hear all sorts of cruel 
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things said of him," continued Mrs. Gum. " That 
he thieved and poached, and did I know not what ; 
and we could only encourage the fancy, for it put 
people off the truth of how he really had a living. 
* Give a dog a bad name, you may hang him !' " 

"Ay. Amidst other things, they said, I believe, 
that he was out with the poachers the night my 
brother George was shot f 

"And that night, my lord, he sat over this 
kitchen fire, and never was away from it. He 
was ill: it was the rheumatism, caught in Aus- 
tralia, that took such a hold upon him ; and I had 
him here by the fire till near daylight in the 
morning, so as to keep him out of the damp shed. 
What with the fears of one thing and another, I 
grew into a state of perpetual terror; always 
shaking and twittering." 

" Then you will not have him in here now," 
said Lord Hartledon, rising. 

" I cannot," she sobbed. 

"Well, Mrs. Gum, I came in just to say a 
word of true sympathy. You have it heartily, 
and my services also, if necessary. Tell Jabez so." 
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He quitted the house by the front-door, as if 
he had been honouring the clerk's wife with a 
morning-call, should any curious body happen to be 
passing, and went across through the snow to the 
surgeon's. Mr. Hillary, an old bachelor, was at 
his early dinner, and Lord Hartledon sat down 
and talked to him. 

"It's only rump steak; but it's very good. 
Won't your lordship take a mouthful by way of 
luncheon ?" 

" My curiosity is too strong just now to eat," 
said Val. " I have come over to know the rights 
and the wrongs of this story. What has Willy 
Gum been doing in the past years that it can't 
be told I" 

"I am not sure that it would be safe to say 
while he's living." 

"Not safe I With me!" retorted the earl. 
" Was it safe with you ?" 

"But Fm not a peer of the realm. I don't 
consider myself obliged, as a legislator, to give up 
to justice any poor criminal that comes in my 
way," said the surgeon, with his mouth full ; and 
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Val felt a little vexed, although he saw that he 
was joking. 

"Come, HiUaiy!" 

" Well, then, Willy Gum was coming home in 
the ship, you know, Morning Star ; and a mutiny 
broke out — mutiny and murder, and every thing 
else that's bad ; and one George Gordon was the 
ringleader." 

"Yes. Well?" 

" Willy Gum was George Gordon." 

"What!" exclaimed Lord Hartledon, not un- 
derstanding how to take the words. " How could 
he be George Gordon ?" 

" Because the real George Gordon never sailed 
at all in the ship ; and this fellow Gum went on 
board in his name, calling himself Gordon." 

Lord Hartledon leaned back in his chair and 
listened to the explanation. A very simple one, 
after all. Gum, one of the wildest and most care- 
less characters possible when in Australia, gambled 
away, before sailing, the money he had acquired. 
Accident led him acquainted with George Gordon, 
also going home in the same ship, and with money. 
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Gordon got killed the night before sailing — (Mr. 
CaiT had well described it, a drunken brawl) — ^killed 
accidentally. Gum was at it ; he saw his oppor- 
tunity, went on board as Gordon, and claimed the 
luggage — some of it gold — already on board. How 
the mutiny broke out was less clear ; but one of 
the other passengers knew Gum, and threatened 
to expose him ; and perhaps this led to it. Gum, 
at any rate, was the ringleader, and this passenger 
was one of the first killed. Gum — Gordon as he 
was called — contrived to escape in the open boat, 
and found his way to land ; thence, disguised, to 
England and to Calne ; and at Calne he had lived 
since, with the price oflFered for George Gordon on 
his head. 

It was. a strange and awful story: and the 
Earl of Hartledon felt a shiver run through him 
as he listened to it. In truth, that shed was the 
safest and fittest place for him to die in ! 

As die he did ere the third day was over. 
And was buried as Pike, that wild man, without 
a mourner. Clerk Gum stood over the grave hi 
his official capacity; and Dr. Ashton, who had 
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visited the sick man, himself read the service, 
which caused some wonder in Cahie.^ 

And the following week the Earl of Hartle- 
don caused jhe shed to be cleared away, and the 
waste land to be ploughed ; saying he'd have no 
more tramps lodging themselves next door to Mr. 
and Mrs. Gum. 



CHAPTER X. 

FEARS FOR THE DOWAQER. 

Again the years went on, bringing not altogether 
comfort to the house of Hartledon. As Anne's 
children were born — and there were three now — 
a sort of jealous rivalry, more incipient than ac- 
tive, seemed to arise between them and the two 
elder children; and this in spite of Anne's best 
efforts. The real moving spring in the feeling 
was the Countess Dowager. She it was who ex- 
cited in secret the passions of the elder against 
their httle brothers and sisters ; but so craftily, so 
cautiously was her work done, that Anne could 
never get hold of any thing tangible to re- 
monstrate against. Things would grow tolerably 
smooth during the old woman's absences ; but she 
took very good care not to make those absences 
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long ones; and then all the ill-nature and the 
rebelUon reigned triumphant. 

Once only Anne spoke of this, and that was to 
her father. She hinted at the state of things, and 
asked his advice. Why did not Val interpose his 
authority, and forbid the Dowager the house, if she 
could not keep herself from making mischief in 
it, sensibly asked the rector. But Anne said 
neither she nor Val Uked to do this. And then 
the rector fancied there was some constraint in his 
daughter's voice ; that she was not telling him the 
whole case unreservedly. He inquired no farther, 
only gave her the best advice he knew how to 
give : to be watchful herself, and counteract the 
Dowager's influence, so far as she could ; and trust 
to time; doing her own duty lovingly by the 
children, under God. 

What Anne had not spoken of to Dr. Ashton 
was the conduct of her husband in the matter. 
. She could not, in that one respect, read him better 
than of old. Fond of herself as he was, as she 
knew him to be, in the petty disputes and jars of 
the children he invariably took the part of his 
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first wife's — to the glowing satisfaction of the 
Countess Dowager. No matter how glaringly 
wrong they might be, how full of tyranny and 
provocation towards the younger, Lord Hartledon 
screened the elder, and — to use the expression of 
the nurses — snubbed the younger. Kind and 
Christian though Lady Hartledon was, she felt it 
acutely ; and, to say the truth, she could not com- 
prehend her husband. 

The eldest. Lord Elster, was an ailing child; 
and Mr. Brook, the apothecary, was scarcely ever 
oflF attendance when they were in London. Lady 
Hartledon thought the boy's health might have 
been better left more to nature, but she would 
not have said so for the world. The Dowager, on 
the contrary, would have preferred that half the 
metropolitan faculty should see him daily. She 
had a sort of jealous dread lest any thing should 
happen to the boy, and Anne's son become the 
heir. 

Lord Hartledon was a busy man now, and had 
a seat in the Cabinet — a sort of outside seat, not 
one of the ministers. Whatever his secret care 
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might have been — and it was now a sort of passive 
care more than an active, as if the awful dread 
had passed — he was a public favourite, and courted 
in society. He was young still ; the face was as 
genial, the manners were as free, the dark-blue 
eyes not a whit less kindly than of yore ; attractive 
as he was in earlier days, so he was still ; and his 
love for his wife amounted yet to a passion. 

At the close of a sharp winter, when they had 
come up to toTVTi from Hartledon in January, that 
the earl might be at his duties, and the Countess 
Dowager was inflicting upon them a longer stay 
than ordinary, it happened that Lord Elster — as 
was nothing unusual — seemed very poorly; and 
Mr. Brook was called in, and said he'd send a 
powder. He was called in so often to the boy as 
to take it quite as a matter of course ; and, truth 
to say, thought no more of the present indisposition 
than that it might be a slight cold. 

Late in the evening the two boys happened to 
be alone in the nursery, the nurse being tempo- 
rarily absent from it. Lord Elster was now a tall, 
slender, handsome boy in knickerbockers; little 
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Reginald a timid little fellow, several years younger 
— rendered timid by the perpetual tyranny exer- 
cised on him, and which he might not resent. The 
viscount was quiet enough this evening ; he felt 
ill and shivering, and sat close to the fire in the 
warmth, behind the high wire fender. Casting 
his eyes upwards, he espied Mr. Brook's powder on 
the mantelpiece, with the stereotyped direction — 
" To be taken at bed-time." It was lying in close 
proximity to the jam-pot, which the head-nurse 
had put ready. Of course he had the greatest 
possible horror of medicine — children who have 
been drenched with it invariably have — and his 
busy thoughts began to run upon how he might 
avoid that detestable powder. The little fellow 
was sitting on the carpet, playing with his box of 
bricks. Lord Elster turned his eyes on his bro- 
ther, and a bright thought occurred to him. 

" Kegy," said he, taking down the pot, " come 
here. Look at this jam: isn't it nice? It's 
raspberry and currant." 

Little Reginald left his bricks to bend over the 
tempting compound, and his mouth watered. 
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" I'll give it you every bit to eat before nurse 
comes back," continued the young lord, helping 
himself to a spoonful or two by way of aug- 
menting the other's longing, " if you'll eat this 
first." 

Reginald Elster cast a look upon the powder 
his brother exhibited, which was of a somewhat 
yellowish cast. " What is it ?" lisped he ; " some- 
thing good ?" 

" Delicious. It's just come in from the sweet- 
stuff shop. It's the sugar they use to candy their 
fruit with. Open your mouth — ^wide ; that's not 
wide enough ; stretch it out." 

Reginald did as he was bid : he opened his 
mouth to its utmost width, and the viscount shot 
in the powder. 

Now it happened to be a preparation of that 
drug familiarly known as " Dover's powder," par- 
ticularly bitter and nauseous. The child found it 
so, and set up a succession of piercing shrieks, 
which arose the whole house. The nurse rushed 
in; and Lord and Lady Hartledon, both of whom 
were dressing for dinner, ran in. There stood 
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Reginald, coughing, choking, spitting, and roaring; 
and there sat my lord, equably devouring the last 
of the jam. With time and difficulty the facts 
were eUcited from the younger child, and the elder 
scorned to deny them. 

"What a wicked, treacherous, greedy Turk 
you must be !" ejaculated the nurse, who was often 
in hot water with the viscount. 

"But Reginald need not have screamed so," 
testily interposed Lord Hartledon. "I thought 
one of them must be on fire. You naughty child, 
why did you scream ?" he continued, giving Regi- 
nald a tap on the ear. 

" Any child would have screamed at being so 
taken by surprise," said Lady Hartledon. " It is 
Edward who is in fault, not Reginald ; and it is he 
who deserves punishment." 

" And he should have it, if he were my son," 
muttered the nurse under her breath, as she picked 
up the unhappy Reginald. " A great greedy boy, 
to swallow doAvn every bit of the jam-pot, and 
never give his dear little brother a taste, after 
poisoning him with that nasty powder !" 
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The viscount rose, and cast a look of scorn on 
the nurse. " The powder's good enough for him : 
he is nothing but a young brat, and I am Lord 
Elster." 

Lady Ilartledon felt provoked. Perhaps the 
reader would have been so in her place. " What 
is that you say, Edward f she asked, lajing her 
hand upon his shoulder in reproval. 

" Let me alone, mamma. He'll never be any 
thuig but Eegy Elster, and powder is proper for 
him, and his grandpapa's an old parson," added 
the boy to the nurse, defiantly. " / shall be Earl 
of Hartledon, and jam's proper for me, and it*s all 
fair that I should put upon him." 

The nurse flounced off with Reginald, and 
Lady Hartledon turned to her husband. "Is 
this to be suffered? Will you allow it to pass 
without correction ?" 

" He means nothing," said the earl. " Do you, 
Edward, my boy?" 

"O yes, papa, I mean what I say. I shall 
stand up for myself and Maude." 

The earl made no remonstrance: he only 
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drew the boy to him, with a hasty gesture, as 
if he would have shielded him from anger and 
the world. 

Lady Hartledon, hurt almost to tears, quitted 
the room. But she had scarcely reached her own 
when she remembered that she had left a diamond 
brooch in the nursery, which she had been about 
to put into her dress when alarmed by the cries of 
Reginald. She went back for it, and stood almost 
confounded by what she saw. Lord Hartledon, 
sitting down, had clasped his son in his arms, and 
was sobbing over him; loud, bitter sobs, such as 
man rarely gives vent to. 

" Papa, Regy and the other two are not going 
to put me and Maude out of our places, are they? 
We are your own children, are we not?" 

" Yes, yes, my boy ; no one shall put you out,^ 
was the answer, as he pressed passionate kisses on 
the boy's face. " I wiU stand by you for ever."' 

Very judicious indeed ! the once sensible earl 
seemed to ignore the evident fact that the boy had 
been tutored ; that evil influence must be at work. 
Lady Hartledon, an awe creeping over her, she 
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knew not of what, left her brooch where it wa5, 
and stole back to her dressing-room. 

Presently the earl came in, all traces of emo- 
tion removed from his features, on which a smile 
sat. Lady Ilartledon had dismissed her maid, 
and stood leaning against the arm of the sofa, in- 
dulging in bitter rumination. 

" Silly children I" cried he gaily ; " there's some- 
thing to do with them. And Edward has lost his 
pow — " 

He broke off; stopped by the look of angry 
reproach from his wife, cast on him for the first 
time in their married life. He took her hand and 
bent down to her ; tender love, if ever she read it, 
in his eyes and tone. 

" Forgive me, Anne ; you are feeling this." 

" Why do you throw these slights on my chil- 
dren ? Why are you not more just ?" 

" I do not intend to slight our children, Anne, 
heaven knows. But I — ^I cannot punish Edward." 

"Why did you ever make me your wife?" 
sighed Lady Hartledon, drawing her hand away. 

His poor assumption of gay unconcern wajs 
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leaving him quickly ; his face was changing to one 
of bitter sorrow. 

" Wlien I married you," she resumed, "I had 
reason to hope that should children be bom to us, 
you would love them equally with your first; I 
had a right to hope it. What have I done to 
you—" 

"Stay, Anne! I can bear any thing better 
than reproach from you." 

" What have I and my children done to you, 
I was about to ask, that you should take this aver- 
sion to them ? that you should lavish all your love 
on the others ?" 

The earl bent down, his voice low, agitation 
in his face and gestures. 

" Hush, Anne I you don't know. The danger 
is that I should love your children better, far better 
than Maude's. It might be so if I did not gujgrd 
against it." 

" I cannot understand you," she exclaimed. 

"Unfortunately I understand only too well my- 
self. I have a heavy burden to bear ; do not you 
— my best and dearest — do not you increase it." 
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She looked at him keenly ; she laid her hands 
lovingly upon him, the tears gathering in her 
eyes. "Tell me what the burden is; O Val, 
tell it me 1 Let me share it." 

But Val drew in ^gain at once, scared at the 
request: and contradicted himself in the most 
absurd manner. 

" There's nothing that you can share, Anne ; 
nothing to tell. Don't take fancies." 

Certainly this change was not propitiatory. 
Lady Hartledon, chilled and mortified, disdained 
to pursue the theme. Drawing herself up, she 
turned to go down to dinner, remarking that he 
might treat the children with more apparent 
justice. 

" I am just ; at least, I wish to be just," he 
broke forth in an impassioned tone. " But I can- 
not be severe with Edward and Maude." 

Another powder was procured for Lord Elster, 
and, amidst much fighting and resistance, was got 
down his throat. Lady Hartledon was in his room 
the first thing in the morning. One grand quality 
in her was, that she never visited her vexation on 
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the children ; and Edward, in spite of his unami- 
able behaviour, did at heart love her, while he 
despised his grandmother ; one of his sources of 
amusement being to take off that estimable old 
lad/s peculiarities behind her back, and send the 
servants into convulsions. 

" You look very hot, Edward," exclaimed Lady 
Hartledon as she kissed him. " How do you feel ?" 

" My throat's sore, mamma, and my legs could 
not find a cold sheet all night. Feel my hand." 

It was a child's answer, sufficiently expressive. 
An anxious look rose to her countenance. 

"Are you sure your throat is sore?" 

" It's very sore. I am so thirsty." 

Lady Hartledon gave him some tea, and sent 
word to Mr. Brook to come round as soon as pos- 
sible. At breakfast she met the Dowager, who had 
been out the previous evening during the episode 
of the jam. Lady Hartledon mentioned to her 
husband that she had sent a message to the doctor, 
not much liking Edward's symptoms. 

"What's the matter with him?" asked the 
Dowager quickly. " What are his symptoms ?" 

VOL. m. Q 
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" Nay, I may be wrong," said Lady Hartledon 
with a smile. " I won't infect you with my fears, 
when there may be no reason for them." 

The Countess Dowager caught at the word 
" infect," and applied it in a manner never thought 
of by the speaker. She was the same foolish old 
woman that she had ever been ; indeed, her dread 
of catching any disorder had only grown more in- 
tense with years. And it happened, unfortunately 
for her peace, that the disorder which leaves its 
cruel traces on the most beautiful face was just 
then prevalent in London. Of all maladies to 
which the human frame is subject, the vain old 
creature had always most dreaded that. She rose 
up from her seat ; her face turned pale in spite of 
the pearl-powder on her nose and the carmine 
on her cheeks, and her teeth began to chatter. 

"It's small-pox 1 If I have a horror of one 
calamity more than another, it's that dreadful, 
disfiguring small-pox. Td not stop in a house 
where it was for a hundred thousand poimds. 
I might catch it and be marked I" 

She commenced her war-dance. Lady Hartle- 
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don begged her to be composed, and the earl 
smothered a laugh. The symptoms, as Anne 
believed, were not those of small-pox. 

"How should you know?" retorted the Dow- 
ager, cutting short the assuring words. "How 
should any body know I Get Pepps here 
directly." 

" You had better compose yourself, ma'am, 
and eat your breakfast," said Val. " Old people 
like you" — ^he had nearly committed himself and 
went on with a cough — "and me, do not ordi- 
narily take disorders from children." 

" I can't be composed ; I can't eat : who 
could, with this horror upon them ? Is it Pepps 
that's sent for ?" 

" No ; it is Mr. Brook," said Anne. " I 
have more confidence in him where children 
are concerned." 

" Confidence in that Brook I" shrieked the 
Dowager, pushing up her flaxen front. " A 
common, over-worked apothecary ! Never M.D.'d, 
never even knighted, never been to court, never 
anything I Confidence in him. Lady Hartledon I 
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Elster's life may be in danger, and lie is my 
grandchild, and I insist on Pepps being fetched 
to him." 

Anne sat down at once and wrote a brief note 
for Sir Alexander; while the Countess Dowager 
tore away at the bell, that it might be despatched 
forthwith. It happened that the message sent 
for Mr. Brook had found that gentleman away 
from home, and the baronet arrived first. Just 
the same bland and pompous little man who had 
attended the late Countess of Hartledon, the same 
snow-white hair, and the same ebony cane with 
its gold head, which he was never seen without 
— there was a joke in the medical profession 
that he took it to bed with him. He looked at 
the child, asked a few bland questions of Lady 
Hartledon, and a few crabbed ones of the nurse, 
and wrote a prescription. He did not say what 
the illness might be: he was a man who never 
hazarded a premature opinion. As he was leav- 
ing the chamber, a servant accosted him. 
" Lady Kirton wishes to see you, sir." 
The Countess Dowager had been arming her- 
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self against infection : she had disposed of a pound 
of camphor amongst her gauzes, and she held a 
handkerchief, saturated with spirits of camphor, 
before her nose and mouth. 

" Well, Pepps," cried she, dodging from him as 
he advanced, so as to keep a safe distance between 
them, " what is it ?" 

" I do not tjike upon myself to pronounce an 
opinion. Lady Kirton," rejoined the doctor, who 
had grown to feel irritated lately at the Dowager^s 
want of ceremony towards him. "In the early 
stage of a disorder it can rarely be done with 
certainty." 

"Now don't let us have any of that profes- 
sional humbug, Pepps," rejoined her ladyship, 
speaking through the fumes of camphor. " You 
doctors know a common disorder as soon as you 
see it, only you think it looks wise not to say. Is 
it small-pox!" 

"It's not impossible," said the doctor in his 
wrath. 

The Dowager gasped, and held the handker- 
chief closer. 
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"But I do not observe any symptoms of that 
malady developing themselves at present," added 
the doctor. " I think I may say it is not small- 
pox." 

"Good patience, Peppsl you'll frighten me 
into it. It is and it isn't — ^what do you meant 
What is it, if it's not that T 

"I may be able to tell after a second visit. 
Good morning, Lady Kirton," said he, backing 
out. " Take care you don't do yourself an injury 
with too much camphor. It is exciting." 

In a short period Mr. Brook arrived. When 
lie had seen the child and was alone with Liady 
Hartledon, she explained that the Countess Dow- 
ager had wished Sir Alexander Pepps called in, 
and showed him the prescription just written. He 
read it and laid it down. 

" Lady Hartleton," said he, " I must venture 
to disagree with that prescription. Lord Elster^s 
symptoms are those of scarlet fever, and it would 
be unwise to administer it. Sir Alexander stands 
of course much higher than I do in the profession, 
but my practice with children is larger than his." 
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" I feared it was scarlet fever," answered Lady 
Hartledon. " What is to be done? I have every 
confidence in you, Mr. Brook; and were Lord 
Elster my own child, I should know how to act. 
Do you think it would be dangerous to give him 
this prescription? You may speak to me confi- 
dentially." 

"Not dangerous," said the surgeon; "it is a 
prescription that will do no harm and no good. 
I suspect Sir Alexander could not detect the na- 
ture of the illness, and wrote this merely to gain 
time. It is not an infrequent custom so to do. 
In my opinion, not an hour should be lost in 
giving him a far more efficacious medicine : early 
treatment is every thing in scarlet fever." 

Lady Hartledon had been rapidly making up 
her mind. " Send in what you think right to be 
taken, immediately," she said, "and meet Sir 
Alexander in consultation later." 

When Mr. Brook left the chamber, a servant 
was on the watch for him, and conducted him to 
the Dowager in the dining-room, whose handker- 
chief had just received a fresh saturation. 
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"Now, Brook," cried she sharply, "speak up. 
What is it r 

" Madam," was his reply, " I think it will turn 
out to be scarlet fever." 

The Dowager shrieked and backed against the 
wall. " I have never had it, I have never had it ! 
O, mercy ! that's a thing that kills people. What 
on earth possessed you to find out that it was 
that?" she added irascibly, turning her conster- 
nation on Mr. Brook. 

" I am sorry to have had no other alternative, 
your ladyship," cried Mr. Brook. 

"What should bring scarlet fever into this 
house? It's not in London, is it?" 

" It is certainly not prevalent. But there's no 
accounting for these things. I — " 

" For goodness' sake, man, go away ! Don't 
stop preaching here, to infect me. Scarlet 
fever!" 

Scarlet fever it proved to be ; not a mild form 
of it ; and in a very few hours Lord Elster was in 
inuninent danger, the throat being chiefly affected. 
The house was in commotion ; the Dowager worse 
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than any hoij in it. A complication of fears 
beset her : first was her own terror of taking the 
disorder, and next was the little less abject dread 
that death might remove her grandchild, and so 
exalt little Eeginald into Viscount Elster and fti- 
ture Earl of Hartledon. In this latter fear she 
partly lost her fears for herself, forgetting pre- 
caution sufficiently to remain in the house; for it 
seemed to her that the child would inevitably die 
if she quitted it. Late in the afternoon she rushed 
into the presence of the doctors, who had just 
been holding a second consultation, her head en- 
veloped in a sort of hood, and the fumes of cam- 
phor scenting the staircase. 

Sir Alexander Pepps recoipmended leeches to 
the throat : Mr. Brook disapproved of them. "It 
is the one chance now for his life," said Sir Alex- 
ander. 

" It is removing nearly all chance for it," said 
Mr. Brook. 

Sir Alexander's opinion prevailed; it was of 
course becoming that a baronet's should; and when 
they came forth it was understood that the leeches 
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were to be applied. But here Lady Hardedon 
stepped in. 

" I dread leeches to the throat, Sir Alexander, 
if you will pardon me for saying so. I have twice 
seen them applied in scarlet fever; and the pa- 
tients — one a young lady, the other a child — in 
both cases died." 

"My lady, I have given my opinion," curtly 
returned the physician. "They are necessary in 
Lord Elster's case." 

" Do you approve of the leeches I" cried Lady 
Hartledon, turning to Mr. Brook. 

" Not altogether," was the cautious answer. 

"Answer me one question, Mr. Brook," said 
Ladv Hartledon in her earnestness ; but the men- 
tion of leeches had terrified her. "Would you 
apply these leeches were you treating the case 
alone ?" 

"No, madam, I would not." 

Anne appealed to her husband. When the 
medical men differed she thought the decision lay 
with him. 

" I'm sure I don't know," returned VaJ, who 
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knew nothing whatever about medical treatment, 
and felt himself perfectly helpless to advise. 
** Can't you decide, Anne? you know more about 
children and illness than I do." 

*^I would do so without the hesitation of a 
moment, were it my own child," she replied, " I 
would not allow them to be put on." 

"No, you would rather see him die," inter- 
rupted the Dowager, who overheard the words, 
and most intemperately and unjustifiably answered 
them: "you have not forgotten that your son 
would then be Viscount Elster." 

Anne coloured with shame for the old woman, 
but the words silenced her: how was it possible 
for her to press her own opinion after that ? Sir 
Alexander had it all his own way, and the leeches 
were applied on either side the throat, Mr. Brook 
emphatically asserting in Lady Hartledon's private 
ear that he ^washed his hands' of the measure. 
Before they came off, the consequences were appa- 
rent: the throat was swollen outwards, on both 
sides, as large as an egg; within, it appeared to 
be closing. 
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The Dowager, rather beside herself on the 
whole, had been all for the leeches. Any one, 
seeing her conduct now, might have thought the 
invalid boy was really dear to her. Nothing of 
the sort. A hazy idea had been looming through 
her mind for years that Val was not strong : she 
had been mistaking mental illness for bodily ill- 
ness; and a project to have full control of her 
grandchild, should he come into the succession 
prematurely, coloured her dreams. This charming 
prospect would be cut ignominiously short, if the 
boy went first. 

Sir Alexander saw his error. There must be 
something peculiar in Lord Elster's constitution, 
he blandly said; it would not have happened in 
another. Of course; any thing that turns out 
wrong always is in the constitution ; never in 
the treatment. Whether he died or lived now, 
was just the turn of a straw : the chances were 
that he'd die. All that could be done now was 
to endeavour to counteract the mischief by ex- 
ternal applications. 

^^ I wish you would let me try a remedy," said 
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Lady Hartledon, wistfully. "A compress of cold 
water round the throat, with oilnsilk over it. I 
have seen it do so much good in cases of inward 
inflammation." 

Mr. Brook smiled : if any thing would do good, 
that might, he said, speaking as if he had not 
much faith in remedies now. Sir Alexander in- 
timated that her ladyship might try it ; graciously 
observing that it would do no harm. 

The application was used, and the evening 
went on. The child had fallen into a sort of 
stupor, and Mr. Brook came in again before he 
had been away an hour, and leaned anxiously 
over the patient., He lay with his eyes half- 
closed, and breathed with difficulty. 

"I do think," he exclauned, softly, "that 
there's the slightest shade of improvement." 

"In the fever itself, or in the throat?" whis- 
pered Lady Hartledon, who had not quitted the 
boy's bedside. 

"O, in the throat. If so, it is due to your 
remedy, Lady Hartledon." 

" Is he in danger f " 
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^^ In very great danger. But still I think I 
see a gleam of hope." 

After the surgeon's departure, she went down 

« 

to her husband, meeting Hedges on the stairs^ 
who was coming to inquire after the patient for 
his master, for about the fiftieth time. The earl 
was in the library, pacing about incessantly in 
the semi-darkness, for the room was only lighted 
by the fire. Anne closed the door and ap- 
proached him. 

" Percival, I do not bring you very good tid- 
ings," she said ; " and yet they might be worse. 
Mr. Brook teUs me he is in great danger; but 
he does think he sees a gleam of hope." 

The earl took her hand within his arm and 
drew her along with him in his striding; his 
eyes were fixed on the carpet, and he said 
nothing. 

" Don't grieve as those who axe without hope," 
she continued, her eyes filling with tears. " In- 
deed, he may recover yet. I have been praying 
that it may be so." 

" Don't pray for it," cried the earl, his tone 
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one of painful entreaty. " I have been daring to 
pray that it might please God to take him." 

"Percival!" she exclaimed, starting away 
from him. 

"I am not mad, Anne. Death would be a 
more merciful fate for my boy than life. Death 
now, while he is innocent, safe in Christ's love ! — 
death, in Heaven's mercy !" 

And Anne crept back to the upper chamber, 
sick with terror; for she did think that the 
trouble of his child's state was affecting her hus- 
band's brain. 



CHAPTER XL 

THBEADmG BEADS. 

The Earl and Countess of Hartledon were en- 
tertainmg company. A fanuly group, however. 
No strangers. The everlasting Dowager stuck to 
them unpleasantly; making various things almost 
unbearable, and wearing out her welcome in no 
trifling degree, if she had but been wise enough to 
see it. She had escaped the scarlet fever, and the 
other ills dreaded for herself; had come out of the 
ordeal unscathed and untouched, and was alive 
still. For the matter of that, the young Viscount 
Elster had come out of it also : not imscathed ; for 
the boy remained a poor sickly wreck, and there 
was very little hope that he would really recover. 
The final close might be delayed, but it was not 
to be averted. Before Easter they had left Lon- 
don for Hartledon, that he might have country 
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air. The earl's eldest sister, Lady Margaret 
Cooper, came there with her husband; and on 
this day the other sister, Lady Laura Level, had 
arrived from India. Lady Margaret was an 
invalid, and not agreeable besides ; but to Lady 
Laura and Anne the meeting, after so many 
years' separation, was one of exquisite pleasure. 
They had been close friends from childhood. 

They were all gathered together in the large 
drawing-room after luncheon. The day was a 
pouring wet one, and nobody had ventured out 
except Sir James Cooper: accustomed to the 
famed Scotch mists, this rain seemed like a genial 
shower, and Sir James was taking his recreation 
in it accordingly. It was a warm close day, for 
all the rain ; and the large fire in the grate made 
the room oppressive, so that they were glad to 
throw the windows open. 

Lying on a sofa near the fire was the boy, 
Lord Elster. Only to look at him, you might 
tell that he would never rally; though he fluc- 
tuated much; sometimes seeming better, some- 
times worse. To-day he was, comparatively 

VOL. IIL R 
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speaking, well. His sister, Lady Maude, was 
sitting threading beads ; and the two others, much 
younger, stood looking on — Reginald and little 
Lady Anne. Lady Margaret Cooper, having a 
fellow-feeling for an invalid, sat close to the sick 
boy. Lord Hartledon sat apart at a table read- 
ing, and making notes occasionally with the pen 
and ink before him. The Dowager, more cum- 
bersome, shorter, rounder than ever, and as fine 
as gauzes, and paint, and flaxen false curls could 
make her, dozed on the other side of the hearth. 
She was getting into the habit of taking a nap 
after luncheon as well as after dinner. Lady 
Laura Level was in danger of convulsions every 
time she looked at the Dowager. Never in all her 
life had she seen so queer an old figure. She and 
Anne stood together at an open window ; the one 
eagerly asking questions of home, the other an- 
swering, all in an under-tone. Lady Laura had 
been away from her own home and kindred some 
twelve years, and it seemed to her like a life- 
time. 

*^ Anne, how was itf" she exclaimed. "It was 
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a thing that always puzzled me, and I never made 
sense of it. My husband said at the time I used 
to talk of it in my sleep." 

"How was whatt" 

"About you and Val, You were as surely 
engaged to each other as you could be; ay, and 
you loved him too, and he loved you. How 
came that other marriage about ? — ^that old guy's 
daughter to step in f 

" Well, I can hardly tell you, I was at 
Cannes with my dear mamima, and he fell into 
the entanglement. We knew nothing about it 
until they were married. Never mind all that 
now ; I don't care to recall it, and it is a very sore 
point with VaL The blame, I believe, chiefly lay 
with herr 

Anne glanced at the Dowager to indicate 
whom she meant. Lady Laura's eyes took the 
same direction, and she burst into a laugh. 

" A painted, pinked-out old thing I She looks 
like one who would do it. Why doesn't some- 
body tell her to go and put herself under a glass- 
case at the British Museum? she'd be the greatest 
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curiosity there. When news of the marriage came 
out to India, I was thunderstruck. I wrote off 
at once to Val, asking all sorts of questions, and 
got quite a savage letter back again, telling me to 
mind my own business. That letter alone would 
have told me how Val repented ; it was so unlike 
him. Do you know what I did?" 

"What did you dor 

" Sent him another letter by retiim mail with 
only two words in it — ^ Elster's Folly.' Poor Val 1 
She died of heart-disease, did she not ?" 

"Yes. But she seemed to have been ailing 
for some time before. She was greatly changed." 

"Val is changed, if you like. There are 
threads of silver in his hair now ; and he is so 
much quieter than I thought he ever would be. 
I wonder you took him, Anne, after all; and I 
wonder more still that Dr. Ashton allowed it." 

A blush tinged Lady Hartledon's face, as she 
looked out at the soft rain, and a half smile parted 
her lips. 

" I see, Anne. Love once, love always ; and 
I suppose it was the same with Val, in spite of his 
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folly. / should have taken out my revenge by 
marrying the first eligible man that offered to me. 
Talking of that — is poor Mr. Graves married 
yet?" 

"Yes, at last," said Anne, laughing. "A 
very grand match too for him, poor timid man : his 
wife's a lord's daughter, and as tall as a house." 

"If ever man worshipped woman, he wor- 
shipped you, though you were but a girl." 

"Nonsense, Laura." 

"Nonsense to you, my lady. You knew it 
quite well; and so did Val. Did he ever screw 
his courage up to proposing point?" 

Anne laughed. "If he ever did, I was too 
vexed to answer him. He'll be very happy, 
Laura : his wife is a meek, loving woman, in spite 
of her formidable height." 

" And now I want you to tell me one thing — 
How was it that Edward could not be saved?" 

Yor the moment Lady Hartledon did not un- 
derstand, and timaed her eyes on the boy Ed- 
ward. 

" I mean my brother, Anne. When the news 
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came out to India that he had died a sudden 
death, in that shocking manner, following upon 
poor George — I don't care now to recall how I 
felt. Was there no one at hand to save him V* 

" No one. A sad fatality seemed to attend it 
altogether. Val regrets his brother* bitterly to 
this day. I once heard a thoughtless, unkind 
woman remark, it was a lucky accident for Val 
Elster : could she have known how joyfully Val 
would have welcomed his poverty again to have 
his brother back in life, she might have been more 
charitable." 

" And that poor Willy Gum was killed at sea, 
after all I'' 

" Ay,'' said Anne, shortly. " When you 
spoke of Edward," she added, returning to the 
other subject, " I thought you meant the boy.'* 

Lady Laura shook her head. " He will never 
get well, Anne," she whispered. " Death seems 
to be written in his face." 

" You would say so if you saw him some days. 
He is of a very excitable disposition, and your 
coming has roused him to what seems like health. 
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I never saw any one fluctuate so; one day dying, 
the next well. For myself I have very little hope 
of him, and Mr. Hillary has none ; but I dare not 
say so to Margaret and the Dowager." 

"Why not r 

" It makes them so angry. They cannot bear 
to hear that there's a possibility of his death. Mar- 
garet may see danger, but I don't believe the 
Dowager does." 

" Their wishes must blind them to the truth, 
then," observed Lady Laura. " The Dowager 
seems all fire and folly: but for her size, she'd 
put me in mind of Columbine in the ballets. She 
scarcely gave herself time to wish me welcome 
this morning, or to inquire how I might be after 
my long voyage ; but began descanting on a host 
of evils, the chief one being that her grandson 
should have had fever." 

" She would like him to bear a charmed life. 
Not from love of him, Laura." 

" Not from love of him ! What then ?" . 

" I do not believe she has a particle of love 
for him. Don't think me uncharitable, Laura; 
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it is the truth ; Val will tell you the same. She is 
not capable of experiencing common affection forany 
one ; every feeling of her nature is merged in one : 
self-interest. Had her daughter left another boy 
she would not be dismayed at the prospect of this 
one's death : whether he lived or whether he died, 
it would be all one to her. The grievance is, that 
Reginald should have the chance of becoming 
Lord Elster." 

" Because he is your son. I understand. A 
vain, puffed old thing ! the idea of her still paint- 
ing her face and wearing her false curls ! I won- 
der you tolerate her in your house, Anne 1 she's 
always here." 

" How can I help myself? She considers, 
I do believe, that she has as much right in this 
house as I have." 

" 0, indeed I Does she make things uncom- 
fortable ?" 

" More uncomfortable than I have ever con- 
fessed, even to my husband. From the very hour 
of my marriage, she set the two children against 
me, and against my children when they came ; 
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and she never ceases to do so still. There would 
never have been the ill-feeling in Edward's and in 
Maude's heart towards the others, but for her." 

" Why do you submit to it ?" 

" She is their grandmother, and I cannot well 
deny her the house. Perhaps I should have had 
the courage to attempt it, for the children's own 
sake, it is so shocking to train them to ill-nature, 
but that my husband appears to think as she does. 
The petty disputes between the children are frequent 
— for my two elder ones are getting of an age 
to turn again when trampled upon— but their 
father never corrects Edward and Maude, or al- 
lows them to be corrected; let them do what 
wrong they will, he takes their part. Laura, I 
believe that if Lord Elster killed one of my chil- 
dren, he would only caress him for it" 

Lady Laura Level turned her eyes on the 
speaker's face, on its flush of pain and mortifi- 
cation. 

" And Val loved you : and did not love Maude I 
How is this, Anne ?" 

'' I cannot tell how it is," was the murmured 
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answer. " Things altogether are getting worse 
than I can bear." 

^^ Margaret has been with you some time ; has 
she not interfered, or tried to put things upon the 
right footing ?" 

Anne shook her head. ^^She espouses the 
Dowager's side wholly ; she upholds the two chil- 
dren in all their petty tyranny. No one in the 
house takes my part, or my children's." 

'' And what's Val about?" 

" Don't misunderstand me, Laura : to me Val 
is ever affectionate and good. It is to the chil- 
dren that his behaviour is so strange. He appears 
to love my children, and, if the other two are not 
present, he is tender and kind to them ; but in 
these disputes he takes notice of the elder ones 
alone, and is not commonly just to the younger." 

" How very strange I Especially when we 
consider that he — did not particularly care for 
their mother. I suppose there's no treason in 
saying it 1" 

^' Sometimes I fancy it must be that thought 
that makes him so: it is just as if he were ever 
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striving to compensate them for some injury ; at 
least such is the impression it makes on me. We all 
get on happily when we are alone, and the elder 
children are fond of me; but the moment the 
Countess Dowager comes, then the rivalry begins, 
and with it Percival's strange injustice." 

" And Margaret has been helping in it I Just 
like her I Do you remember how you and I 
used to dread her for her proud domineering spirit 
when we were girls ? I do, if you don*t, Anne. 
It's time I came, I think, to set things to rights." 

" Ah, Laura, neither you nor any one else 
can set things to rights. They have been at 
wrongs too long. The worst is, I cannot see what 
the evil is, as regards Val. If I ask him, he 
repels me, or laughs at me and tells me I am 
fanciful. That he has some secret grief upon him 
I have known long : his days are unhappy, his 
nights are restless; often when he thinks me 
asleep, I am listening to his sighs. I am glad you 
have come home; I have wanted a true friend 
to confide these troubles to, and I could not speak 
of them except to one of the family." 
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" It reads like a romance in history 1" cried 
Lady Laura. Some secret .grief! Val carUt be 
grieving after his wife I" 

" No, that I am sure he is not. In one thing 
I can rest secure, Laura, that all his love is mine ; 
and — though it seems wrong to say it — always has 
been." 

" Is he grieving after the boy — fearing he may 
lose him ?" 

" Bather, as it seems to me, he fears he will 
recover," breathed Lady Hartledon. 

^^ It t« a romance, Anne. I'd make a book of 
it if I could." 

^* It is a mystery," said Anne. 

Tliey were interrupted by a commotion. Maude 
had been completing a splendid ring for herself; 
its beads all the colours of the rainbow, worked 
into diamonds. She was exhibiting it on her 
lifted finger for the benefit of admiring beholders. 

^* Papa, look at my ring. Aimt Margaret, 
look at my ring." 

Lord Hartledon nodded pleasantly at the child 
from his distant seat; Lady Margaret appeared 
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not to have heard ; and Maude caught up a soft 
ball and threw it at her aunt. Unfortunately it 
took a wrong direction, went off at a right angle, 
and struck the nodding Dowager on the nose. 
She rose up in a semi-fury, and there ensued 
some commotion. 

" Make me a ring, Maude," little Lady Anne 
was heard to lisp when the Dowager had subsided 
into her chair again. Maude took no notice ; her 
finger was still lifted with the precious ornament 

" Can you see it from your sofa, Edward?" 

Viscoimt Elster rose from his recumbent pos- 
ture and stretched himself. " Pretty well. You 
have put it on the wrong finger, Maude. Ladies 
don't wear rings on the little finger." 

" But it won't go on the others," said Maude 
doleftdly : " it's too small." 

" Make a larger one." 

" Make one for me, Maude," again broke in 
Anne's little eager voice. 

" I daresay I" returned Maude. " You are 
big enough to thread beads for yourself." 

" No, she's not," said Reginald, who could 
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not speak much plainer than his sister. ^^ Make 
her one, Maude." 

" No, don't, Maude," called out Lord Elster. 
" Let them do things for themselves." 

" Laura, you hear I" whispered Lady Hartle- 
don. 

" I do hear. And Val sits there and never 
reproves ; and the blessed old Dowager's head and 
eyes are nodding and twinkling approval of the 
heir and his sister. 

Lady Laura Level was an energetic little 
woman, thin and pale, and excessively active, with 
•a propensity for setting the world to rights, and a 
very out-speaking tongue, as unceremoniously free 
as the Dowager's. In the cause of justice she 
would have stood up to fight a giant. Lady Har- 
tledon was about making some response, but she 
bade her hush ; her attention was absorbed by the 
children. Perhaps the truth was that she was 
burning to have a say in the matter herself. 

'^ Maude," she called out, ^' if that ring is too 
small for you, it would do for Anne nicely, and be 
only kind of you to give it. She'd prick her 
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fingers, pretty little thing, if she tried to thread 
one for herself." 

Maude looked dubious. Left to herself, the 
girl would have been pleasant and generous 
enough. She glanced at the Dowager. 

'' May I give it her, grand'ma?" 

Grand'ma was conveniently deaf. She'd ra- 
ther have cut the ring in two than it should be 
given to the hated little child : but, on the other 
hand, she did not care to run counter to the new 
comer, Laura Level, who was one to possess in- 
conveniently independent opinions, and not to 
shrink from proclaiming them. Seizing the poker, 
she gave a thrust at the fire, shooting out a cloud 
of ashes, and thereby creating a divertisement. 

Li the midst of it, and perhaps to get out of 
the smother, the viscount left his sofa and walked 
up to the young group and their beads. He was 
sadly weak, and he tottered unintentionally against 
Anne. The child happened to be standing on one 
leg like a partridge. The touch destroyed her 
equilibrium, and she went forward on Maude's 
lap. There was no damage, only that the box of 
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beads was upset, and fell on the carpet. Maude 
screamed out at the loss of her precious treasures, 
rose up with vehement anger, and shook Anne. 
The child cried out. 

" Why d'you hit her?" cried Beginald Elster. 
" It was Edward's fault; he pushed her first." 

" What's that, you youngster !" exclaimed Lord 
Elster. " My fault ! I'll teach yoa to say that. 
There.: say it again," he added, striking Beginald 
a tingling slap on both cheeks. 

Of course there was a loud noise and crying. 
The Dowager looked on with an inflamed face. 
Lady Margaret Cooper, who had no children of 
her own, stopped her ears. Lady Laura laid her 
hand on her sister-in-law's wrist. 

" And you can witness these scenes, so unfit 
to be indulged in by refined children, and not 
check them ! You are changed, Anne 1" 

" If I interfere to protect my children, I am 
checked," replied Lady Hartledon, from her quiv- 
ering lips. ^^ This scene is nothing to what we 
have sometimes." 

" Who checks you— Val?" 
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"The Dowager. But he does not interpose 
for me. A moment, Laura: I cannot hope to 
make you thorouglily understand this : were I and 
the Dowager to come to an issue ourselves, my 
husband would rise up with all the indignation he 
possesses to protect me ; I'm not sure but h^ 
would turn her from the house as one might 
turn a servant; but where the children are con- 
cerned, he tacitly lets her hold her sway. It is 
not often any thing of this sort takes place in his 
presence." 

The noise continued : all the children seemed 
to be fighting together. Anne went forward and 
drew her own two out of the fray. 

" Yes, pray send those two screamers to the 
nursery. Lady Hartledon," cried out the Dow- 
ager. 

" I cannot think why they are allowed in the 
drawing-room at all," said Lady Margaret, ad- 
dressing nobody in particular, unless it was the 
ceiling. " Edward and Maude would be quiet 
enough without them." 

Anne did not retort : she only glanced at her 
VOL. m, s 
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husband, silent reproach on her pale face, and 
picked up the little Lady Anne in her arms to 
carry her from the room. But Lady Laura 
Level, impulsive and warm, came forward and 
stopped the exit. 

" Lady Kirton, I am ashamed of you I Mar- 
garet, I am ashamed of you ! I am ashamed of 
you all. You are doing the children a lasting 
injury, and you are guilty of cruel insult to Lady 
Hartledon. This is the second scene I have been 
a witness to, when the elder children were en- 
couraged to behave ill to the younger ; the first 
was in the nursery this morning; and I have 
been here yet but a few hours. And you, Lord 
Hartledon, their head and father, responsible for 
your children's welfare, can tamely sit by, and 
suffer it, and see your wife insulted! Is this 
what you married Anne Ashton for ?" 

The earl rose: a strange look of pain on his 
refined features. '' You are mistaken, Laura. I 
wish every respect to be shown to my wife ; re- 
spect from all. Anne knows it." 

" Respect !" scornfully retorted Lady Laura. 
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" When you do not give her a voice in her own 
house; when you allow her children to be trampled 
on, and beaten — beaten, sir — and she dare not in- 
terfere ! Who are you, madam," turning again, 
in her anger, on the Countess Dowager, " and 
who are you, Margaret, that you should dare to 
encourage Edward and Maude in rebellion against 
tlieir present n\other ?" 

Taken by surprise, the Dowager made no an- 
swer. Lady Margaret looked defiance. 

"You and Anne have invited me to your 
house on a lengthened visit. Lord Hartledon," 
continued Laura ; " but I promise you that if this 
is to continue, I will not stay in it; I will not 
witness insult to my early friend : and I will not 
see children incited to evil passions. Undress 
that child, sir," she sharply added, directing the 
earl's attention to Reginald, " and you will see 
a bruise on his shoulder. I saw it this morning, 
and asked the nurse what caused it, and was told 
Lord Elster kicked him." 

" It was the little beggar's own fault," inter- 
posed Lord Elster, who was standing his ground 
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with equanimity, and seemed to enjoy the scene 
rather than otherwise. 

Lady Laura caught him sharply by the arm. 
*^ Of whom are you speaking ? Who's a little 
beggar ?" 

" Rcgy is." 

" Who taught you to call him one?" 

" Grand'ma. It's wliat he is, you know." 

" Tliere, go away ; go away, all of you," cried 
Lady Laura, turning the two elder ones from the 
room imperatively, after Anne and her children. 
^^0, so you are going also, are you, Val ! No 
wonder you are ashamed to stop here." 

He was crossing the room ; a curious expres- 
sion on his drawn-in lips. Laura watched him 
from it; then went and stood before the Dow- 
ager, her back to her sister. 

'^ Has it ever struck you, Lady Kirton, that 
you may one day liave to account for this ?" 

^^ It strikes me that you are making a vast 
deal of unnecessary noise, Madam Laura I" 

^* If your daugliter could look on, from her 
grave, at earth and its scenes — and some hold a 
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tlieory that sucli a state of things is not impossi- 
ble — what would be her anguish, tliink you, at 
the evil you are inculcating on her children ? One 
of them will very soon be with her ." 

The Dowager interrupted with a sort of yell. 

"He will; there is no mistake in it. You 
who see him constantly may not detect it plainly ; 
but it strikes witli certainty upon a stranger. 
AVere it not beneath me, I might ask on what 
grounds you tutor him to' call Reginald a beg- 
gar, considering that your daughter brought my 
brother nothing but a few debts ; while Miss 
Ashton brouo^ht him a lar^e fortune ?" 

" I'd not condescend to bo mean, Laura," put 
in Lady Margaret, while the Dowager gingerly 
wiped her face, which was getting rather hot. 

They were interrupted by Hedges, showing 
in visitors. How much more Lady Laura might 
have said, must remain unknown : she was in a 
likely temper for it. 

" Mr. and Mrs. Graves." 

It was the curate ; and the tall, meek woman 
spoken of by Anne. Laura laughed, as she shook 
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hands with the former; whom she had known 
when a girl, and been given to ridicule more than 
was good for polite manners. 

Lord Hartledon had left the room after his 
wife. She sent the children to the nursery ; and 
he found her alone in her chamber sobbing 
bitterly. 

Certainly he was a contradiction. He took 
her in his arms fondly, beseeching her to pardon 
him, if he had unwittingly slighted her, as Laura 
implied; and his blue eyes were beaming forth 
affection, his voice was low with persuasive ten- 
derness. 

" There are times," she sobbed, " when I am 
tempted to wish myself back in my father's 
house !" 

" I cannot think whence all this discomfort 
arises !" he exclaimed. " Of one thing, Anne, 
you may rest assured : as soon as Edward changes 
for the better or the worse — and one it must 
inevitably be — that miserable mischief-making old 
woman shall quit my house for ever." 

*^ Edward will never change for the better," 



hi.'. 
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she said. " For the worse, he may soon : for 
the better, never." 

" I know : Hillary has told me. Bear with 
things a little longer, Anne, and believe that I 
will remedy them the moment that remedy is 
possible. I, your husband, bid you trust me." 

Lady Hartledon lifted her eyes to his. " We 
cannot go on as we are going on. Tell me what 
it is you have to bear. You remind me that you 
are my husband ; I now remind you that I am 
your wife : confide in me. I will be true and 
loving to you, whatever it may be." 

"Not yet; in a httlq time, perhaps. Bear 
with me still, my dear wife ; bear with me." 

His look was haggard ; his voice had a ring 
of anguish ; and he wrung her hand to pain as 
he left her. Whatever might be the grief upon 
him, Anne — as she had not long before avowed 
to Lady Laui*a — could not doubt his love. 

And as the earl went into the drawing-room, 
a smile on his face, gay words on his lips, chatting 
with the curate, laughing with his newly-married 
wife, both those gratified and unsuspicious visi- 
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tors could liavo protested when they wont forth, 
tliat there never was a man more free from caro 
than that affable servant of her Majesty's, the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Ilartledon. 



> 



CHAPTER XIL 

DIPPING INTO VAL'S DESK. 

A CHANGE for tlie worse occurred Ai Lord Elster; 
and after two or three weelcs'^mking lie died, 
and was buried at Hartledon by the side of his 
mother. The carl's sisters quitted Hartledon 
House for a little change ; but the Countess 
Dowager was in it still, and disturbed its silence 
with moans and little impromptu cries of lamen- 
tation, especially when going up and down the 
staircase and along the corridors. 

Mr. Carr, who had come for the funeral, also 
remained. On the day subsequent to it, he and 
the earl were taking a quiet walk together, when 
they met Mrs. Gum. The earl stopped and spoke 
to her in his kindly manner. She was less nerv- 
ous than she used to be ; she and her husband 
were once more at peace in their house. 
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I'd not like to presume to say a word of 
sympathy, my lord/' she said, curtseying, " but 
we felt it indeed. Jabez was cut up like any thing 
when he came in yesterday from the funeral." 

The earl looked at her, a meaning that she 
understood in his earnest eyes. " Yes, it is hard 
to part with our children : but, when grief is over, 
we live in the consolation that they have only 
preceded us to a better place, where sin and sor- 
row are not. We shall join them later in happi- 



ness." 



She went off, tears of thankful joy filling her 
eyes. Another son was up there, safe from, sin 
and sorrow, waiting for her; and she knew Lord 
Hartledon had thought of him in speaking, and 
meant her to do so. 

" CaiT," said the earl, '' I never told you the 
gnale of that tragedy. George Gordon, of the 
mutiny, did turn up : he lived and died in Eng- 
land." 

" No I" 

" Yes : and at Calne. It was that poor wo- 



man's son." 
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Mr. Carr looked round for an explanation. 
He knew she was the wife of Clerk Gum, and the 
sister of Hartledon's housekeeper. Lord Hartledon 
told him the whole, as the facts had come out to 
him. 

" Pike always puzzled me," he said. " Dis- 
guised as he was with his black hair, and his 
face stained with some dark juice, and though I 
had not seen him since he was a lad, there was 
a look in him that used to strike some chord in my 
memory. It lay in the eyes, I think. You'll 
keep these facts sacred, Carr, for the parents' sake. 
They are known but to four of us, and we are 
all safe: Hillary, my wife's father, Anne, and 
myself." 

" Good-day to your lordship !" 

The salutation came from the tart voice of a 
tart woman, who went whisking past. It was 
Lydda Jones : she was in hot water, as usual, with 
the world, and was just now on her way to bang 
into the diflPerent pubhc-houses in search of her 
husband. Lord Hartledon's private opinion was, 
that her tongue drove him into them. 
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" She was tlie greatest enemy of Pike in all 
tlie parish," remarked the earl; "little thinking 
that the man was a relative of her own." 

"Have you told your wife yet?" questioned 
Mr. Carr, recurring to a different subject. 

" No. I could not, somehow, while tlie child 
lay dead in the house. She shall know it shortly." 

" And what about dismissing the Countess 
Dowager ? You will do it ?" 

" Will I I shaU be only too thankful to do 
it. All my courage has come back to me, thank 
Heaven !" 

He spoke the words reverently, lifting his hat ; 
not lightly, as a passing remark. Tlie Countess 
Dowager of Kirton's reign was over ; never would 
the earl allow her to disturb the peace of his house 
again. He might have to pension her off, but 
that was a light matter. His intention was to 
speak to her in a few days' time, allowing an 
interv^al to elapse after the boy's death ; but she 
forestalled the time herself, as the earl was soon 
to find. 

The dinner tliat evening was a sad one — sad 
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and silent. Tlie only one who did ample justice 
to it was the Coimtess Dowager — in a black gauze 
dress and white crape turban; and, let what 
would betide, Lady Kirton never failed to relish 
her dimier. She had a scheme in her head; it 
had been working there since tlie day of her 
grandson's death; and when the servants with- 
drew, she judged it expedient to disclose it to 
the earl, hoping to gain her point, now that he was 
softened with grief. 

" Hartledon, I want to talk to you," she 
began, critically tasting the port wine ; " and I 
must request that you'll attend to me." 

Anne looked up from her seat at the table's 
licad, wondering what was coming. She wore an 
evening dress of black crape, a jet necklace on 
licr fair neck, jet bracelets on her aims : mourn- 
ing far deeper than the Dowager's. 

" Do vou listen to me, Val?" 

" I am quite ready, madam," answered Val. 

" 1 asked you, once before, to let me have 
llaudc's children, and to allow me a fair income 
with tliem. Had you done so, this dreadful mis- 
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fortune would not have overtaken vour house : 
for it stands to reason that if Lord Elster had 
been living somewhere else with me, he could not 
have caught the scarlet fever in London." 

'' We never thought he did catch it," returned 
the earl. " It was not prevailing at the time ; 
and, strange to say, none of tlie otlier children 
took it, or any one else in the house." 

" Then what gave it him ?" sharply uttered the 
Dowager. 

What the earl answered was spoken in a low 
tone, and she caught one word only. Providence. 
She gave a grunt, and continued. 

"At any rate, he's gone; and you have now 
no pretext for refusing me Maude. I shall take 
her, and bring her up, and you must allow me 
liberally for her." 

" I shall not part with Maude," said the earl, 
in a quiet tone of decision. 

" You can't decently refuse her to me, I say," 
rejoined the Dowager, nodding her head some- 
what defiantly : " she's my own grandchild." 

" And my child. The argument on this point 
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years ago was unsatisfactory, Lady Kirton ; I do 
not feel disposed to renew it Maude will remain 
in her own home." 

" You are a vile man, Lord Hartledon I" cried 
the Dowager, with an inflamed face. " Pass me 
the wine, will you?" 

He filled her glass, and left the decanter with 
her. She drank some, and resumed. 

" One day, when I was with Maude, your 
wife, in that last illness of hers in London, when 
we couldn't find out what was the matter with 
her, poor dear, she wrote you a letter; and I 
know what was in it, for I read it You had 
gone dancing off somewhere for a week." 

" To the Isle of Wight, for you," put in the 
earl qiuetly ; " on that unhappy business connected 
with your son who lives there. Well, madam ?" 

" Li that letter Maude said she wished me 
to have the charge of her children, if she died; 
and she begged you to take notice that she said 
it," continued the Dowager, finishing her glass. 

• 

" Now then. Hart ! Perhaps you'll say you 
never had that letter ?" 
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" Ou tho contrary, madam, I admit tliat I 
recoivod tho letter," he replied. " I daresay I 
liavo it still. Most of Maude's letters lie in my 
desk imdisturbod." 

^' And, admitting that, you refuse to act up 
to it ?" 

" Maude wrote that letter to mo in a mo- 
ment of pique, when she was angry with mo. 
. But " 

"And I have no doubt she had cause for 
being angry with you !" came tho interrupting 
retort. 

" She had ; great cause," was his answer, 
spoken with a strange sadness that surprised both 
the Dowager and Lady Hartledon. Thomas Carr 
was twirling his wine-glass gently round on tho 
white cloth by its stem, neitlier speaking nor 
looking. 

" Later, my wife fully retracted to me what 
she said in that letter," continued the earl. ^* She 
confessed to me that she had written it i)artly at 

your dictation. Lady Kirton, and she said 

but I had better not tell you tliat, perhaps." 
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*^ Tlien you shall tell it me, Lord Hartledon; 
and you are a false, two-faced man, if you shuffle 
out of it." 

" Very well. Maude said that she would 
not for tlie whole world allow her children to be 
brought up by you ; she warned me also not 
to allow you to obtain too much influence over 
them." 

" It's false !" said the Dowager, helping herselt 
to some more wine, no whit disconcerted. 

" It is perfectly true : and Maude told me you 
knew what her sentiments were upon the point. 
Her real and final wish, as expressed to me, was, 
that the children should remain with me in any 
case, in their proper home." 

"You say you have that other letter still?" 
cried the Dowager, who was not always very 
perspicuous in her conversation. 

" No doubt." 

"Then perhaps you'll look for it: and read 
over her wishes in black and white." 

" No : certainly not. To what end ? It would 
make no difference in my decision. I tell you, 
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ma'am^ I am consultiiig Maade^s wishes in keep- 
ing her child at home." 

" I know better," retorted the Dowager, com- 
pletely losing her temper. " I wish your poor 
dear wife could rise fit)m her grave and confute 
you. It's all stinginess; because you won't part 
with a paltry bit of money.'' 

" No/' said the earl, " it's because^I won't part 
with my child. Understand me. Lady Kirton — 
had Maude's wishes even been with you in this, 
I should not carry them out. As to moiiey — I 
may have something to say to you on that score ; 
but suppose we postpone it to a more fitting 
opportunity." 

" You'd not carry them out!" she cried, with 
blazing eyes. " But you might be forced to, 
you mean Val ! That letter of Maude's may be 
as good as a will in the eyes of the law. You 
daren't produce it ; that's what it is." 

" I'll give it you with pleasure," said the earl, 
with a smile. '' That is, if I have kept it I am 
not sure." 

She drank down another glass of wine, and 
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caught up her fan, and sat fanning herself. The 
reservation " if I have kept it" had struck with 
a sound never intended on her crafty ear : that 
her rebellious son-in-law meant to destroy the 
letter, she felt sure; and she began wondering 
how she could outwit him. 

A sudden noise and a sharp cry outside the 
door interrupted them. The children were only 
coming into dessert now ; and Reginald, taking a 
flying leap down the stairs, took rather too long a 
one, and came to grief at the bottom. Truth to 
say, the young gentleman, no longer kept down 
by poor Edward, was getting high-spirited and 
venturesome. 

"What's that?" asked Anne, as the nurse 
came in with them, scolding. 

" Lord Elster fell down, my lady. He's get- 
ting as tiresome as can bo. Only to-day, I caught 
his lordship astride on the kitchen banisters, 
going to slide down tliem." 

" 0, Regy," said his mother, holding up her 
reproving finger. 

The boy laughed, and came forward rubbing 
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faia arm hnveljy and ashamed of his tears. Val 
Gsaght him up and kiaeed them awaj^ drawing 
Mande also to his side. And the Coonteas 
Dowager fanned herself fiercely : those marks of 
distinction — the titles — when applied to Anne's 
diild^ were as very wormwood. She thonglit 
heaven had been cme], not to hare taken this one 
and spared the other. 

That letter ! She was as determined to get 
it as any woman eonid he, if tliere were a po6- 
ffibilitj nnder thesnn. A suspicion or instinct 
had arisen within her — it maj be said a previ- 
sion — ^that she had made herself too hot for Ladj 
Hartledon's honse^ and wonld not mnch longer 
be tolerated in it Bat she knew not where to 
go. Kirton, vile man, had married again; and 
his new wife had &irl j tamed her oat more an- 
ceremoniously than the late one did. By hook 
or by crook, she meant to obtain the gaardian- 
ship of her grand-daaghter, because in allowing 
her Maude, Lord Hartledon would have to allow 
her an income. 

She was a woman to stop at nothing; she 
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had not tauglit lier daughter, poor Maude, to 
stop at much; and upon quitting the dining- 
room, she betook herself to the library — a large, 
boautifiil room — the pride of Hartledon. She had 
come in search of the earl's desk ; which she 
found, and proceeded to devise means of open- 
ing. That being accomplished, she sat herself 
down, like a leisurely housebreaker, to examine 
it, putting on a pair of spectacles, which she kept 
surreptitiously in a pocket, and would not have 
worn before any body for the world. She found 
the letter she was in search of; and she found 
something else for her pains, wliich she had not 
bargained for. 

Not just at first. There were many tempting 
odds and ends of things which she dipped into. 
For one thing, she found Val's banking book, 
and some old cheque-books ; they served her for 
a good while. Next, she came upon two packets 
of letters, sealed up in white paper, with Val's 
own seal. On one was written " Letters of Lady 
Maude ;" on the other " Letters of my dear 
Aime," There was a distinction in the super- 
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scription which aroused her bile, and an opinion, 
audibly expressed, that Hart deserved a sound 
shaking. Peering furtlier into the desk, she came 
upon an obscure small inner slide, which had 
evidently not been opened for years, and she had 
difficulty in undoing it. A paper was in it, 
superscribed " Concerning A. W. ;" on opening 
which, she found a letter addressed to Thomas 
Carr, of the Temple. 

Tlioma9 Carr's letters were no more sacred 
with her than Lord Hartledon's. No woman liv- 
ing was troubled with scruples so little as the one 
at the desk. It proved to have been written by a 
Dr. Mair, in Scotland, and was dated several 
years back. 

But now — did Lord Hartledon really know 
he had that dangerous letter by him ? If so, what 
could have possessed him to preserve it ? Or, did 
he not rather believe he had returned it to Mr. Carr 
at the time ? The latter, indeed, proved to be the 
case ; and never, to the end of his life, woidd he, 
in one sense, forgive his own carelessness. 

Who was A. W. ? thought the curious old 
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woman, as she drew the light nearer to her, and 
began the tempting perusal, making her most of 
the little time left. They could not be at tea yet, 
and she had told Lady Hartledon she was going to 
take her nap in her own room. The gratification 
of rummaging false Val's desk was an ample com- 
pensation for the afi;er- dinner sleep; and the 
Coimtess Dowager hugged herself with deUght. 
She had not enjoyed such a treat this many a day. 
But what was it that she had come upon — this 
paper "concerning A. W."? The Dowager's 
mouth fell as she read; and gradually her little 
eyes opened as if they had a mind to start from 
their sockets, and her face grew white, though her 
nose was scarlet with the dinner, and her cheeks 
with their false carmine. Have you ever watched 
the livid pallor of fear struggle to one of these 
painted faces? The sight is not pleasant She 
dashed off her spectacles ; she got up and wrung 
her hands; she executed a frantic war-dance, never 
so frantic a one as this, to the imminent danger of 
the floor, and whoever might be underneath it ; 
and finally she tore, shrieking, with the letter, into 
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the drawing-room, whero tlio earl and countess and 
Thomas Carr were beginning tea and talking 
quietly. 

They rose from their seats in consteniatioii ; 
they thought she must have set fire to herself; she 
danced in and about them, slu'ieking awfully, and 
at length held out tlie letter to the earl. 

He took it from her, gazing at it in utter be- 
wilderment as ho gathered-in its contents. Was 
it a fresh letter, or — his face became whiter than 
the Dowager's. In her storm of reckless passion 
she avowed what she had done — that the letter 
was secreted in his desk. 

" Madam ! have you dared to visit my desk ?" 
he gasped — "to break my seals ? Are you mad ?" 

" Hark at him !" she exclaimed, nearly upset- 
ting Mr. Carr as she danced against him. " He 
calls me to account for just lifting the lid of a 
desk I But what is he ? A villain — a thief— a spy 
— a murderer — and worse than any of them ! Ah, 
ha, my lady !" nodding her false front at Lady 
Hartledon, who stood like one petrified, "you 
stare there at me with your 02)en eyes, bold as 
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brass ; but you don't know what you are ! Ask 
Imn !' What was Maude — Heaven help her — ^my 
poor Maude ? What was she ? And you in the plot ; 
you, Carr ! I'll have you all hanged together !" 

Lord Hartledon caught his wife's hand. 

" Carr, do you stay here with her and tell her 
idl. No good concealing any thing, now she has 
read this letter. Tell her for me. If I attempt it, 
she'll most likely scratch and bite me, and I might 
liarv'c to tie her hands down." 

He drew his wife into the adjoining room, the 
one where tlie portrait of George Elster looked 
down on its guests. The time of imparting tlie 
story to his wife had been somewhat forestalled. 
He had given half his life tliat it had never 
reaqlied that other woman, miserable old sinner 
though she was. 

" You ai'e trembhng, Amie ; you need not. It 
is not agamst you that I have siimed." 

Yes, she was trembling very much. And tlie 
carl, in his honourable, his refined, liis slu'inking 
nature, would have given his life's other half not 
to have had the tale to tell. 
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It 18 not a pleasant one. You can fikip it if 
you like, and go on to the last page of the book. 
The earl once said he had been more sinned 
against tlian sinning : it may be deemed that in 
that opinion he was over-lenient to himself. Anne, 
his wife, listened with averted face and disbeliev- 
ing ears. 

" You have wanted a solution to my conduct, 
Anne — to the strange preference I seemed to ac- 
cord to the poor boy who is gone ; why I could 
not punish him ; why I wa» more thankful for the 
boon of his death than I liad been for his life. He 
was my child, but he was not Lord Elster." 

She did not understand. 

"He had no right to my name; poor little 
Maude has no right to it Do you take me 
now?" 

Not at all ; it was as though he were talking 
Greek to her. 

" Their mother, when they were bom, was not 
my wife." 

" Their mother was Lady Maude Kirton," she 
rejoined, in her bewilderment. 
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" That is exactly where it was," he answered 
bitterly; "Lady Maude Kirton, not Countess of 
Hartledon." 

She could not comprehend the words ; her mind 
was a chaos, full of consternation and tumult. 
Back went her thoughts to the past. 

" VaJ ! I remember papa's sajdng that a 
marriage in that unused chapel, where road-boys 
had played and rubbish had collected, was only 
three parts legal I" 

" It was legal enough, Anne ; legal enough. 
But when that ceremony took place " — ^his voice 
dropped to a miserable whisper, " I had — as they 
tell me — a wife living." 

Slowly she admitted the meaning of the words : 
and would have started from him with a faint cry, 
but that he held her back. 

" Listen to the whole, Anne, before you judge 
me. What has been your promise to me, over and 
over again ? — that, if I would tell you my sorrow, 
yavCd never shrink from me, whatever it might 
be." 

She remembered it, and stood still; terribly 
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rebellious, clasping her fingers to pain, one within 
the other. 

^' In that respect, at any rate, I did not will- 
ingly sin. When I married Maude, I had no sus- 
jncion that I was not free as air ; free to many 
her, or any other woman in the world." 

^' You 8peak in enigmas," she said faintly. 

'' Sit you down there, Anne, wliile I give you 
the substance of the tale. Not its details until I 
am more myself, and those cries" — pointing to the 
next room — *^ are not sounding in my ears. You 
shall hear all later ; at least, as much as I know ; 
I have never quite believed in it, and it has been 
to me throughout as a horrid dream." 

Indeed Mr. Carr seemed to be having no incon- 
siderable amount of trouble, to judge by the clatter, 
and the explosion of wratli in the Dowager's voice. 

She sat down as he told her, her face turned 
from him, rebellious at having to listen, but cu- 
rious yet. Lord Hartledon stood by tlie mantel- 
piece and shaded his eyes with his hand. 

" Cast your thoughts back, Anne ; you may 
remember that an accident hapj^ened to me in 
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Scotland. It was before you and I were engaged, 
or it would not have happened. Or, let me say, 
it might not ; for young men are reckless, and I 
was no better than others. Heaven have mercy 
on their follies !" 

" The accident might not have happened ?" 
" I do not speak of the accident. I mean 
what followed. When out shooting, I nearly blew 
off my arm. I was carried to the nearest medical 
man's, a Dr. Mair's, and remained tliere; for it 
w'as not thought safe to move me ; tliey feared in- 
flammation, and they feared lock-jaw. My father 
was written to, and came ; and when he left, after 
the danger was over, he made arrangements with 
Dr. Mair to keep me on, for he was a skilftd man, 
and wished to perfect the cure. I thought the 
prolonged stay in tlie strange, quiet house worse 
than all the rest. That feeling wore off; we get 
reconciled to most conditions; and things grew 
more tolerable as I grew better and joined the 
household. There was a wild, clever, random 
young man staying there, the doctor's assistant — 
George Gordon ; and there was also a young lady, 
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Agnes Waterlow. I used to wonder what this 
Agnes did there, and one day asked the old house- 
keeper ; she said the young lady was there partly 
that the doctor might watch her health, partly be- 
cause she was a relative of his late wife's, and had 
no home." 

He paused, as if in thought, but soon con- 
tinued. 

" We got very intimate ; I, Gordon, and Miss 
Waterlow. Neither of them was the person I 
should have chosen for an intimacy ; but there 
was, in a sense, no help for it, living together. 
Agnes was a wild, free, rather coarse-natured girl, 
and Gordon drank. That she fell in love with me 
there's no doubt — and I grew to like her in a de- 
gree; quite well enough to talk nonsense to her. 
Whether any plot was laid between her and Gor- 
don to entrap me, or whether what happened arose 
in the recklessness of the moment, I cannot decide 
to this hour. It was on my twenty-first birthday ; 
I was nearly well then ; wo had what the doctor 
called a dinner, Gordon a jollification, and Agnes 
a supper. It was late when we sat down to it, 
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eight o'clock ; and there was a good deal of feast- 
ing and pleniy of wine. The doctor was called 
out afterwards to a patient several miles distant, 
and Geordie Gordon made some punch; which 
rendered none of our heads the steadier. At least 
I can answer for mine ; I was weak with the long 
illness, and not much of a drinker at any time. 
There was a great deal of nonsense going on, and 
Gordon pretended to marry me to Agnes. He 
said or read (I can't tell which, and never knew 
then) some words mockingly out of the prayer- 
book, and said we were man and wife. While 
we were all laughing at the joke, the doctor's old 
housekeeper came in, to see what the noise was 
about, and I, by way of keeping it up, took Agnes 
by the hand, and introduced her as Mrs. Elster. 
I did not understand the woman's look of astonish- 
ment then ; unfortunately I have imderstood it too 
well since." 

Anne was growing painfully interested. 

"Well, after that she threw herself upon me 
in a manner that — that was extraordinary to me, 
not having the key to it ; and I — ^lost my head. 
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Don't frown, Anne; ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred would have lost theirs ; and you'll say so, 
if ever I give you the details. Of course blame 
attached to me ; to me, and not to her. Tliougli 
at the time I mentally gave her, I assure you, 
her full share, somewhat after the manner of the 
immaculate Pharisee condemning the publican. 
That also has come home to me : she believed 
herself to be legally my wife; I never cast a 
thought back upon that evening's farce, and should 
have supposed its bearing any meaning a simple 
impossibility. 

" A short while, and letters summoned me 
home ; my mother was dangerously ill. I remem- 
ber Agnes asked me to take lier with me, and I 
laughed at her. I arranged to write to her, and 
promised to go back shortly — ^^vhich, to tell you 
the ti'uth, I never meant to do. Having been 
mistaking her, mistaking her still, I reaUy thought 
her worth very little consideration. Before I had 
been at home a fortnight, I received a letter from 
Dr. Mair, telling me that Agnes was showing 
symptoms of insanity, and asking what provision 
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I purposed making for her. My sin was finding 
me out : I wondered how he had found it out ; I 
did not ask, and did not know for years. I wrote 
back, saying I would willingly take all expenses 
upon myself; and inquired what sum would be re- 
quired by the asylum — to which he said she must 
be sent. He mentioned two hundred a-year, and 
from that time I paid it regularly." 

"And was she really insane?" interrupted 
Lady Hartledon. 

" Yes ; she had been so once or twice before — 
and this was what the housekeeper had meant by 
saying she was with the doctor that her health 
might bo watched. It appeared that when these 
symptoms came on, after I left, Gordon took upon 
himself to disclose to the doctor that Agnes wa3 
married to me, telling the circumstances as tliey 
had occurred. . Dr. Mair got frightened : it was 
no light matter for tlie son of a peer of England 
to have been deluded into a marriage with an ob- 
scure and insane girl ; and the quarrel tliat took 
place between liim and Gordon on the occasion 
resulted in the latter's leaving. I have never un- 
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derstood Gordon's conduct in the matter: verj 
disagreeable thoughts in regard to it come over 
me sometimes." 

" What thoughts?" 

" O, never mind ; they can never be set at rest 
now. Let me make short work of this storj'. I 
heard no more and thought no more; and the 
years went on, and then came my marriage with 
Maude. Wc went to Paris — you cannot have for- 
gotten any of the details of that period, Anne ; 
and after our return to London I was surprised by 
a visit from Dr. Mair. Tliat evening, that visit 
and its details, stamped themselves on my memory 
for ever in characters of living fire." 

He paused for a moment, and something like a 
shiver took him. Anne said nothing. 

" Maude had gone with some friends to a ftte 
at Chiswick, and Thomas Carr was dining witli me. 
Hedges came in and said a gentleman wanted to 
see me — would see me, and would not be denied^ 
I went to him, and found it was Dr. Mair. Li that 
interview I learnt that by the laws of Scotland Miss. 
Waterlow was my wife." 
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*' And the suspicion, that she was so, had never 
occurred to you before ?" 

" Anne ! Should I have been capable of mar- 
rying Maude, or any one else, if it had ? On my 
solemn word of honour, before heaven" — he raised 
his right hand as if to give effect to his words — 
^^such a thought had Aever crossed my brain. 
The evening that the nonsense took place, I only 
regarded it as a jest, a pastime — ^what you will : 
had any one told me it was a marriage, I should 
have laughed at them. I knew nothing then of 
the laws of Scotland, and should have thought it 
just impossible that that minute's folly, and my 
calling her, to keep up the joke, Mrs. Elster, could 
have constituted a marriage. I think they all 
played a deep part, even Agnes. Not a soul had 
so much as hinted at the word ^ marriage' to me 
after that evening ; neither Grordon, nor she, nor 
Dr. Mair in his subsequent correspondence ; and in 
that he always called her ' Agnes.' However — he 
then told me that she was certainly my legal wife, 
and that Lady Maude was not. 

" At first," continued the earl, " I did not be- 
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Heve it ; but Dr. Mair persisted he was right, and 
the horror of the situation grew upon me. I told 
all to Carr, and took him up to Dr. Mair. They 
discussed Scottish law and consulted law-books; 
and the truth, so far, became apparent Dr. Mair 
was sorry for me ; he saw I had not erred kno-w- 
ingly in marrying Maude: as to myself, I was 
helpless, prostrated ; a very worm, abject on the 
ground. I asked the doctor, if it was really true, 
why the fact had been kept from me ; he replied 
that he supposed I knew it, and that dehcacy alone 
had caused him to abstain from alluding to it in 
his letters. He had been very angry when Gordon 
told liim, he said ; grew half frightened for con- 
Bequences ; feared he should get into trouble for 
allowing me to be so entrapped in his house ; and 
he and Gordon parted at once. And then Dr. 
Mair asked a question which I could not very well 
answer, why, if I did not know she was my wife, 
had I paid so large a sum for Agnes. He had been 
burying the affair in silence, as he had assumed I 
was doing ; and it was only the announcement of 
my marriage with Maude in the newspapers that 
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aroused him. He had thought I was acting this 
bad part wilfully, knowingly; and he went ofF 
at once to Hartledon in anger ; found I had gone 
abroad ; and now came to me on my return, still 
in anger, saying at first that he should proceed 
against me, and obtain justice for Agnes. When 
he ft)und how utterly ignorant of \\T:ong I had 
been, then his tone changed ; he was truly sorry 
for me, and was, I believe, nearly as grieved as I 
was. Nothing was decided : except that Dr. Mair, 
in his compassion to Lady Maude, promised not to 
bo the first to take steps. It seemed that there 
was only him to fear : George Gordon was re« 
ported to have gone to Australia ; the old house- 
keeper was dead ; Agnes was deranged. Dr. Mair 
lefl, and Carr and I sat on till midnight. Carr 
took what I called a harsh view of the thing ; he 
urged me to separate fi'om Maude — " 

" I think you should have done so for her sake," 
came the gentle interruption. 

"For her sake! the words Carr used. Buty 
Anne, surely there were two sides to the question. 
If I disclosed the facts, and put her away jfrom me. 
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what was she ? And she was already expecting 
her child, — ^him we have just buried. Besides, the 
law might be against me, — Scotland's iniquitous 
law ; but in Heaven's sight Maude was my wife, 
not the other. So I temporised, hoping that time 
might bring about a relief, for Dr. Mair told me 
that Miss Waterlow's health was failing. How- 
ever, she lived on, and — " 

Lady Hartledon started up, her face blanching*. 

'^ Is she not dead now ? Was she ahve when 
you married me ? Am I your wife ?" 

Ho could hardly help smiling. His calm touch 
on her shoulder oooled the fever. 

" Do you think you need ask it, Anne ? The 
next year Dr. Mair called upon me again, — ^it was 
the evening before the boy was christened; he 
had come to London on business of his own. To 
my dismay, he told me that a change for the better 
was appearing in Miss Waterlow's mental con- 
dition ; and he thought it likely she might be re- 
stored to saniiy. Of course it increased the per- 
plexities and my horror, had that been needed; 
but the hope or fear, or what you like to call it, 
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was not borne out. Three years later the doctor 
asLoie to me for the third and final time, to bring 
me the news that Agnes was dead." 

As the relief had been to him then, so did it 
almost seem now to Lady Hartledon. A sigh of 
pent-up pain, irrepressible, broke from her. She 
had not seen where all this was tending. 

"Imagine, if you can, what it was for me all 
those years ; with the knowledge daily and nightly 
upon me that the disgraceful truth might at any 
moment come out to Maude, — ^to her children, to 
the world ! Living in the dread of arrest myself, 
should the man Gordon show himself on the scene ! 
And now you see what it is that has marred my 
peace, and broken the otlierwise happiness of our 
married life. How could I bear to cross those 
two deeply-injured children, who were ever rising 
up in judgment before me ? How take our chil- 
dren's part against them, little imconscious things ? 
It seemed that I had always, daily, hourly, some 
wrong to make up to them. The poor boy was 
heir to Hartledon in the eyes of the world ; but, 
Anne, it was yom* boy who was the true heir to 
Hartledon." 
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" Why did you not tell me ? — all this while I** 

" I could not. I dared not. You might not 
have liked for Reginald to be put out of his 
rights." 

" Percival ; how can you so misjudge me F* 
she asked in a tone of i)ain. " I would have 
guarded the secret as jealously as you. I must 
still do it for Maude." 

" Poor Maude I poor child I" he sighed. " Her 
mother forgave me before slie died. She — " 

" She knew it, then ?" 

^^Yes. She—" 

Violent sounds as of drumming and kicking 
on the door, and shouts for him in the Countess 
Dowager's voice, stopped the earl. 

" I had better face her," he said, as he unlocked 
it. " She'll arouse the household." 

Wild, frantic, intemperate, she met him with 
a volley of abuse that startled Lady Hartledon. 
He got her to a sofa, and gently held her down 
there; 

" It's what I've been obliged to do all along," 
said Thomas Carr ; " but she broke loose at last. 
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Hartledon, I don't believe she has heard ten 
words of my explanation ; she was too violent to 
listen." 

" Pray be calm, Lady Eju^on/' said the earl 
soothingly ; " be calm, as you value your daugh- 
ter's memory. We shall have the servants at the 
keyholes." 

"I won't be calm ; I will know the worst." 

" I wish you to know it ; but not others." 

" Was Maude your wife ?" 

" No," he answered in a low tone. " Not — " 

"And are you not ashamed to confess it?" 
she interrupted, not allowing him to continue. 
But she was a little calmer in maimer ; and the 
earl stood upright before her with folded arms. 

" I am ashamed and grieved to confess it ; 
but I did not knowingly inflict the injury. In 
Scotlaad— " 

" Don't repeat the shameful tale," she cried ; 
" I have heard from your confederate, Carr, as 
much as I want to hear of it. What do you 
deserve for your treachery to Maude ?" 

" All I have reaped — and more. But it was 
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not intentional treachery; and Maude forgave 
me before she died." 

*^ She know it I You told her ? 0, you cruel 
animal !" 

" I did not toll her," replied the earl, patiently 
bearing with the Dowagor : ^^ she did as you havo 
just done — interfered in what did not concern her, 

■ 

in direct disobedience to my desire ; and she found 
it out for herself, as you, madam, have found 
it out." 

"When?" 

" The whiter previous to her deatL" 
" Then tlio knowledge killed her 1" 
" No. Something else killed her, as you 
know. It preyed upon her spirits." 

The Dowager rubbed her hot face, totally for- 
getting the carmine ; and her cheeks grew into 
stripes, like a tiger's coat 

" Lord Hartledon, I can pull you up for fraud 
and forgery, and Pll do it. It will be the con- 
sideration of Maude's fame against your punish- 
ment, and I'll mako a sacrifice to revenge, and 
prosecute you. I shall have all society condoling 
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with me for Maude's wrongs, from the queen upon 
her throne." 

" There is no fraud where an offence is com- 
mitted unwittingly/' returned Lord Hartledon; 
" and forgery is certainly not among my catalogue 
of sins." 

"You are liable for both," sullenly retorted 
the Dowager; "you have stuck up ^ Maude, 
Countess of Hartledon/ on her monument, hard 
by here, in the church ; and what's that but fraud 
and forgery ?" 

"It is neither," was the earl's reply. "If 
Maude did not live Countess of Hartledon, she 
at least went to her grave as sucIl We were 
re-married, privately, before she died. Mr. Carr 
can tell you so." 

'^' It's false I" raved the Dowager. 

" I arranged it, madam," interposed Mr. Carr. 
" Lord Hartledon and your daughter confided the 
management to me, and the ceremony was per- 
formed in secrecy in London." 

The Dowager looked from one to the other ; 
her eyes rolling, as if she were bewildered. 
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" Married her again ! why, that was making- 
bad worse. Two fidse marriages ! Did you do it 
to impt>se upon her?" 

" I see you do not understand/' said Lord 
Hartledon. "The — ^my — ^the person in Scotland 
was dead then. She was dead, I am thankfiil 
to say, before Maude knew any thing of the 
affair." 

Up started the Dowager, all fire. " Then is 
tlie woman dead now? was she dead when you 
married A^, Miss Ashton ?" laying her hand upon 
Lady Hartledon's arm, and shaking it "Are 
her children different from Maude's — bom le- 
gaily ?" 

" They are. It could not be otherwise." 

" Her boy has really become Lord Elster ?" 

" He was bom so." 

She flimg Lady Hartledon's arm from her, to 
recommence her dance ; but Thomas Carr hemmed 
her in. Her voice rose into a shriek. 

" The child, Maude, is not Lady Maude ?" 

The earl shook his head sadly. 

" And your children are lords and ladies and 
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honourables," she said, daxting a look of consterna- 
tion at the countess, " while my daughter's — " 

" Peace, Lady Earton !" sternly interrupted the 
earl. " Let the child, Maude, be Lady Maude 
still to the world ; let your daughter's memory 

be unaspersed and unsuspected. The facts need 

» 

never come out : I do not fear now that they ever 
will. I, and my wife, and Thomas Carr, will 
guard tlie secret safely : take you care to do so." 

" I wish you had been himg before you had 
married Maude!" responded the aggrieved Dowager. 

" I wish I had," said he. 

" Ugh !" she grunted wrathfully, the ready 
assent not pleasing her. 

"With my poor boy's death the chief diflS- 
culty has passed away," resumed Lord Hartledon. 
" How things would have turned out, or what 
would have been done, had he lived, it has well- 
nigh worn away my brain to dwell upon. Carr 
knows that it has nearly killed me: my wife 
knows it" 

" Yes, you could tell her things, and keep 
the diabolical secret fix)m poor Maude and from 
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me," she returned, rather inconsistently. "I 
don't doubt you and your wife have exulted 
enough over it. Her son Lord Elster from the 
first I" 

^' I never knew it imtil this night," said Lady 
Hartledon, gently turning to the Dowager. " It 
haA grieved me deeply. I shall never cease to 
feel for your daughter's wrongs ; and it will only 
make me more tender and loving to her child. 
The world will never know that she is not Lady 
Maude." 

" Add the other name — ^Elster — because you 

know she has no right to it," was the spiteful 

retort. " I wish to my heart you had been 

drowned in your brother's place. Lord Hartledon ; 

wished it at the time." 

" I know you did." 

" You could not then have made fools of me 
and my dear daughter; and the darling litde 
cherub in the churchyard would have been the 
real heir. I vnsJi you had been 1 There'd have 
been a good riddance of you." 

^^ It might have been better for me in the 
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long-run," said he quietly, passing over the in- 
consistencies of her speech. " Little peace or hap- 
piness have I had in Uving. Do not let us re- 
criminate. Lady Kirton, or on some scores I 
might reproach you. Maude loved my brother, 
and you knew it ; I loved Miss Ashton, and you 
knew that : yet from the very hour the breath was 
out of my brother's body, you laid your plans and 
began your schemes upon me." 

" Hark at him !" interrupted the Dowager, 
appealing to Mr. Carr, for want of somebody else 
to appeal to. " Can't he invent!" 

" I was weak as water in your hands, and fell 
into tlie snare," he calmly went on. " The mar- 
riage was your work entirely ; and in the fruits it 
has brought forth there might arise a nice ques- 
tion. Lady Kirton, which of us is tlie most 
to blame : I, who erred unwittingly, or you 
who—" 

" Will vou have done ?" she cried out ; 
*^ you'd talk a saint's tongue out of him !" 

" I have nearly done. I only wisli you to 
remember that others may have been wrong, as 
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well as myself. Dr. Asliton warned us that night 
that the marriage might not bring a blessing. — 
Anne, it was a cruel wrong upon you," he added, 
impulsively turning to her ; " you felt it bitterly, 
I shamefully ; but, my dear wife, you have lived 
to see the wrong was only in semblance ; that it 
was in reality a mercy in disguise." 

The Countess Dowager, not finding words 
strong enough to express her feelings at this, 
made a face at him. 

'' Let us be friends. Lady Kirton I Let us 
join together silently in guarding Maude's good 
name, and in buiying the past. In time perhaps 
even I may live it down. Not a human being 
knows of it save us who are here and Dr. Mair, 
who will for his own sake guard the secret. 
Maude was my wife always in the eyes of the 
world; and Maude certainly died so: all peace 
and respect to her memory I As for my share, 
retribution has held its heavy hand upon me ; it is 
upon me still, Heaven knows. It was for Maude 
I suffered; for Maude I felt; and if my life 
could have repaired the wrong upon her, I'd 
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willingly have sacrificed it. Let us be friends: 
it may be to the interest of both of us." 

He held out his hand, and the Dowager gave 
a sniff, and did not repulse it. She had caught 
the word "interest." 

" Now you might allow me Maude and that 
income ! " 

" I think I had better allow you the income 
without Maude." 

" Eh ? what ?" said the Dowager briskly. 
" Do you mean it ?" 

" Indeed I do. I have been thinking for some 
little time that you would be more comfortable in 
a home of your own, and I am willing to help you 
to one. I'll pay the rent of a nice little place in 
Ireland, and give you six hundred a-year, paid 
quarterly, and — ^yes — ^make you a present yearly 
often dozen of port wine." 

Ah, the crafty man! The last item had a 
golden sound. Before the earl was aware, she 
had caught hold of his face and kissed it with a 
loud noise. 

" Honour bright, Hartledon ?" 

VOL. ni. X 
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" Honour bright. You shall never want for 
any thing as long as you live. But you must 
not" — ^the earl seemed to search for his words — 
" you must undertake not to come here^ upsetting 
and indulging the children." 

" I'll undertake it. Good wine, mind." 

" The same that you drink here." 

The Countess Dowager smacked her lips. In 
the midst of her happiness — and it was what she 
had not felt for many a long day, for really the 
poor old creature had been put about sadly — she 
bethought herself of propriety. Melting into tears 
and sobs, which made her fece more stripy than 
before, she presently bewailed her exhaustion, and 
said she should like some tea : perhaps good Mr. 
Carr would go to the sideboard in the dining- 
room and get her a tea-spoonful of brandy to 
put in it. 

They got her hot tea, and Mr. Carr put the 
brandy in it, and Anne took it to her on the sofa^ 
and administered it lovingly, her tears falling. 
She was thinking what an awful blow this would 
have been to her own mother. 
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" Little Maude shall be very dear to me 
always, Val,'* she whispered, looking up to her 
husband's face through her tears. " This know- 
ledge will make me doubly tender with her." 

He laid his hand fondly on her bright hairy 
giving her one of his sweet sad smiles in answer.. 
She could at length understand what feelings, in 
regard to the children, had actuated him. But 
from henceforth he would be just to all alike ; 
and Maude would get her share of correction for 
her own good. 

" I always said you did not give me back the 
letter," observed Mr. Carr to the earl, as they 
were alone together later ; and Val sat tearing up 
the letter into innumerable bits. 

^' And I said I did, simply because I could not 
find it. You were right, Carr, as you always 

are." 

" Not always. But I am sorry it came to 

light in this way." 

" Sorry !" echoed the earl ; " it is the greatest 
boon that could have fallen on me. The secret is, 
so to say, off my mind now, and I can breathe as 
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I have not breathed for years. If ever a heart- 
felt thanksgiving went up to Heaven, one from 
me will ascend to-night. And the Dowager does 
not feel the past a bit She cared no more really 
for Maude than for any body else. She can't 
care for any body. Don't think me harsh, Carr, 
in saying so." 

" I am sure she does not feel it," emphatically 
assented Mr. Carr. " Had she felt it, she'd not 
have ranted so. Tliank Heaven for your sake., 
Haiiledon, that the miserable past is over." 

" And over better than I deserved." 

There ensued a silence, and Lord Hartledon 
flung the bits of paper carefully into tlie fire. 
Presently he looked up, a strange earnestness in 
his face. 

"It is the custom of some of our cottagers 
here to hang up embossed cards at their bed's 
foot, with texts of Scripture written on them. 
There's one verse I should like to hang before 
every son of mine, though I had ten of them, that 
it might meet their eyes always, last ere the even- 
ing's sleeping, in the morning's first awaking. 



I 
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The ninth verse of the eleventh chapter of Eccle- 
siastes." 

" I don't remember which that is," observed 
Thomas Carr, after a pause of thought 

" Rejoice, young man, in thy youth ; and 
let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, 
and walk in the ways of thine heart and in the 
sight of thine eyes : but know thou that for all 
these tilings God will bring thee into judg- 
ment." 



I wish to state that the leading incidents in 
the preceding pages took place in a noble family 
some few years ago. I have but related the 
story, not imagined it. It has not been a very- 
pleasant story to write of; it was still less so to 
encounter, and conceal. Also I must beg the 
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reader, for obvious reasons, to observe, that ^be 
snbstance of it first appeared in CoBmm^s Hew 
Monthly Magazine in 1858. 

XL Tf • 

London J June 1866. 



THE END. 
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